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Apparatus for Testing Lubricants. 





For the engravings and the following description of this 
machine, which was exhibited at the Paris Exhibition, we 
are indebted to Engineering : 

The engravings annexed show an 
the Paris, Lyons & Mediterranean 
Paris, and emploved by them for testing the values of dif- 
ferent lubricants. 
at the Paris workshops of the company, consists of a pair of 
strong frames carrying bearings in which runs a shaft car- 
rying a pair of wheels of which the rims are placed at the 
same distance apart as the lines of rail, namely 4 ft. 8%<¢ in. 
Resting on these wheels is placed a pair of ordinary carriage 
wheels, mounted on their axle as shown, this axle being 
fitted with a pair of axle-boxes asit would be on a carriage, 
the upper part of the side frames of the machine serving the 
purpose of born-plates. Resting on the axle-boxes are a pair 
of springs to the ends of which loads are applied by. means 
of the arrangement of links and weighted levers shown 
clearly in fig 1, the weights on the levers being varied as re- 
quired. A screw is also coupled to the centre of each spring, 
the nuts of these screws forming worm-wheels and being con- 
nected by a cross-shaft carrying two worms as shown. By 
turning this cross-shaft the two axle-boxes can be simultane- 
ously relieved of the pressure of the springs, the object being 
to facilitate the starting of the apparatus, as we shall ex- 
plein presently. 

The lower shaft carrying the friction wheels, on which 
the upper or running wheels rest, is furnished with a wide 
belt pulley, and it also has at its centre a worm which im- 
parts motion to an ordinary governor as shown, this gov- 
ernor making one revolution for each ten revolutions of the 
lower shaft. 
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apparatus exhibited by | 
ilway Company at. 


The apparatus, which was constructed | 


The governor actuates a pointer which indi- | 


the force of the collision buckled it up at the centre, which 
| was the weak way, the heavy truss rods underneath offering 
‘no resistance whatever; therefore we decided to place the 
| material where it would do the most good, i. ¢., in the sills, 
The most profitable car for railroads need not necessarily be 
‘of-iron, but one which requires the least motive power in 
proportion to the freight hauled, and the least repairs in 
proportion to the miles run, or, in other words, one combin- 
ing lightness, strength, durability and cheapness of first cost, 
without regard to what it is made of; but until a more suita- 
ble material is known we will show that iron fills the require- 
ments if properly used. 

A flat car of our design weighs 8 tons, and will transport 
20 tons as readily as the present wooden cars will 12!¢ tons. 
This certainly fills the first requirements—lightness and 
strength. As to durability, we have forthe past ten years 
been engaged in building iron bridges and similar structures, 
and think we are competent to judge of the requirements, 
and if ina collision or derailment were the forces to be re- 
sisted known, it would be but asimple matter to provide 
against them. But as they are unknown, we must be guided 
by such iron cars as have been in use heretofore. Twenty 
years since, the New York Central & Hudson River Railroad 
placed on their line 500 iron box cars, and to-day they may 
be found at all points on the main line, and excepting the 
box, which was too light originally (,4 of an inch), they are 
in perfect condition to-day ; we refer to the body only, the 
trucks under them being of wood and iron, From the fact 
that they were of iron, they have been subjected to much 
heavier loads than an ordinary car, we having seen them 
with 15 tons load, and as these car bodies have for 20 years 
withstood the wear and tear, is it not fair to presume that 
our frames, with one-third more iron, will last as long! It 
is evident that there are cases where an iron car 
will disabled beyond repair, but put «a wooden 
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cates augrosiqshely on a scale the surface speed of the rims 
of the wheels in kilometers per hour. The friction wheels 
on the lower shaft, we should mention, are mounted eccen- 
trically to the extent of 2'¢ millimeters (,4, in.) so as to im- 
part aslight vertical oscillation to the upper wheels when 
running, and thus intimate to some extent the jolting of a 
carriage on the rails. 

The mode of operating is as follows: The axle-boxes hav- 
ing been charged with the lubricant to be tested, the springs 
are raised by means of the arrangement of screws and 
worm-wheels already described, so that the axles, of the up- 
per shaft are left free from load. Under these circumstan- 
ces the lower shaft can be started without throwing an undue 
strain on the belt, and when the whole is fairly running the 
springs are gradually eased down so as to impose the desired 
pressure on the axle-boxes, In determining the relative value 
of different lubricants, that is considered to be the best which 
permits of the highest load upon the bearings and the high- 
est speed without heating. This mode of testing does not 
permitof an accurate measurement of the fractional resis- 


tances with the different lubricants, but it affords a good | 


mode of estimating their practical value, the avoidance of 
hot bearings being rightly considered a matter of great im- 
portance in railway working. 


Sontributions. 


The Advantages of Iron Cars. 


To THE Eprror OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

inclosed we send illustrations of an irou car complete, and 
body and trucks on an enlarged scale. These contain all re- 
quired sizes and dimensions, and will enable you to judge of 
the merits as well as strength and durability of the car. By 
a comparison between these and the cuts published in the 


Railroad Gazette of Jan. 24, you will observe that a slight | 


alteration has been made in the trucks, enabling us to use 
longer and easier-riding springs. The body, however, is en- 
tirely different. The truss rods under sills are omitted, and 
in their stead are two additional sills, making six in all. 
These sills are 714 in. deep, in place of 6 in. where trussing 
wasintended. We were led to abandon these by an occur- 
rence which was brought to our attention récently. In a colli- 
sion near this city between two freight trains, among others 
was a flat car just out of the shops. 






This car being empty, ' 
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APPARATUS FOR TESTING LUBRICA 
Paris, Lyons & Mediterranean Railroad, 


car in such a position and it would be reduced to 
fragments : on hand the owners would have 
|a lot of wood not worth gathering, and on the other a lot of 
iron worth one-fifth the original cost as scrap. Again, as 
jsuming it to be free from wear and tear, if kept well 
painted, what is the limit to its life? There is no timber or 
rubber in it (floor excepted) to rot. The springs under 
swing-beam are steel, tested and warranted to us for five 
years ; the construction of the truck will not admit of their 
being loaded beyond a certain limit, and should one or all of 
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the hangers or springs Dreak nothing drops on the track. | 


(See remarks of Mr. Kirby, of the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Railway, in the Railroad Gazette of Feb, 28). We 


believe there is no other siving motion truck made that in | 


case of one or more hangers breaking will not drop the sand 
plank and springs on the track, to throw the trucks follow 
ing off the track. 

Again, it is conceded by many railroad men, and it must 
be evident to all, that with a car where a large portion of 
the weight is carried by the side bearings, in turning curves 
a great force is created by the friction between the side bear 
ings, which, if it exceeds the resistance of the wheels to 
mounting the rails, will cause the train to leave the track. 
We have had occasion to examine cars in great numbers, 
| and as yet have failed to find one where the side bearings 
| were free. With our car the entire weight is carried by 


| the centre-plates, and under no condition is it transferred to | 


the side bearings. Asto the profit arising from their use, 
let us assume an example: 


We have in our yards a number of Pennsylvania Railroad 
cars, the average weight after deducting for sides being 
17,100lbs. One first-class locomotive will hau! on a level 
800 tons. This 800 tons is equivalent to a train of 36 
wooden cars containing 461 tons of paying freight and 339 
tons of non-paying freight or dead weight. 

This 800 tons, if in 8-ton cars loaded with 20 tons each, 
would require a train of 28! cars containing 570 tons of 
paying freight and 230 tons of non-paying freight. A differ- 
ence in favor of the iron cars for one was of 109 tons. 

On the return trip, supposing these cars to be empty, this 
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same motive power will haul, in addition to the 2814 (iron, 
empty) cars, 20 iron loaded cars, containing 400 tons of pay- 
ing freight and 400 tons of non-paying freight. : 
In addition to the 86 empty wooden cars, this power will 
haul 11 loaded wooden cars containing 132 tons of paying 
freight and 668 tons of non-paying freight. That is, place two 
engines on the same track, and in one trip and return, bring- 
ing the loaded cars back empty, and as many more loaded 
as they can haul, the one conmposed of iron cars will have 
transported 970 tons of paying freight and 630 tons of dead 
weight, and the wooden cars 598 tons of paying freight and 
1,017 tons of dead weight, a difference of 377 tons of paying 
| freight and 377 tons of dead weight. 
| RELATIVE FIRST COST 
Let us assume a case of a road wishing to increase its car- 


rying capacity 8,000 tons. This would require 
| 


| 240 wooden 121%-ton cars, at $450 each, or... $108,000 
150 iron 20-ton cars, at $550 each, or........... . 82,500 
A difference in favor of iron of 25 per cent., or........ 25,500 
These 240 wooden cars will weigh, empty............. 2,052 tons, 
And 150 iron cars will weigh, empty...... os0ses Oe 


Therefore this road will. in hauling 8,000 tons of paying 
freight, save by using iron cars the power required to haul 
852 tons, equivalent to one train, 

There being certain portions of all cars that will wear, 
such as brasses, wheels and draw-bars, the proportion re- 


quired for each lot of 
240 wooden cars. 150 iron cars. A saving of 
Draw-heads 480 : 180 


ceeccores ‘ 


Brasses coe 820 1,200 720 
Wheels . 1,920 1,200 720 


~ 


These 240 wooden cars will require 7 engines and trains 
with crews, and 150 iron cars will require 6 engines and 
trains with crews, alsoa train of 86 wooden cars will require 

| more men to handle, more room in yards, freight houses and 
| switches than a train of 20 iron cars. 

| So it would seem that at every point there isa large sav- 
| ing in the use of light and strong cars over heavy, weak cars, 


Fig. 2- 
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| We had hoped to place these cars at #500 each, but we 
find, with the improvements attached, we cannot sell them 
for less than #550, and will furnish a lot at that price, which 
| includes brakes on both trucks. We have written at some 
length, but think the subject one that will admit of a large 
discussion. KELLOGG & SEAVER, 
| What seems to be the most essential points stated 
in. the above article are the relative weights, capacity 
and cost of wooden and iron cars, which are given as 
follows : 


Weight Capacity 
‘Tons ‘Tons Cost 
| Pennsylvania Railroad wooden cars 9.41 12.8 8450 
| fron cars 8 “0 550 


It will be seen from these figures that the proportion 
of dead weight to the carrying capacity is as 1 to 1.36 
| with the wooden cars and 1 to 2.5 with the iron cars, 
| If in practice the latter proportion can be maintained, 
| it will undoubtedly be a great advantage in favor of 
iron cars,—EDItTOR RAILROAD GAZETTE. | 
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Atmospheric Pressure for Elevators. 
To THE EpItoR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

Some time ago, having occasion to repair a break in a 
blast-pipe leading from a fan blower to a row of blacksmith 
forges, a temporary patch was applied in a hasty and rather 
| careless manner, so that a small opening was left under the 
patch slanting into the pipe in the direction of the air cur 
| rent passing through it. 

When the blower was started, instead of a leakage or dis- 
charge of air from the hole, more air was.taken in and a 


current created which would take in coal dust, sand, dict and 
ashes, and discharge them with considerable force at the end 
of the pipe. About the sawe time] was trying to operate an 
iron bucket elevator to carry sand from the drying-room to 
bins in a loft above, but had found it a very difficult thing 
to keep in repair or make do the work ina satisfactory man 


jner. The leak in the blower pipe suggested the idea of rh 
ing an elevator by atmospheric pressure, a) peri 
| ment proved entirely successful, not only in 


but it demonstrated the possibility of applying t! 
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cess for anemia grain or other dry, onnictaned material to 
any extent that might be desired. 

I first fitted up a 28-in. fan blower to run at a moderate 
speed (about 800) with such pipe and hose connections as 
were needed. The only difficulty experienced was in devis- 
ing the right kind of a receiving-box or orifice to admit the 
proper quantity of material to be elevated so as to suit the 
strength of blast and capacity of the air current; with this 
properly adjusted the whole outfit worked well. My first 
experiment was with a barrel of beans, which were taken 
up and discharged with considerable force into the top of a 
building 38 ft, above the receiving-box. Corn and smaller 
grains I found no difficulty in “ blowing up” ad libitum. 

This apparatus has for some time been in successful oper- 
ation, with a very trifling expense for power or care. It re- 
quires no attendance, and has been used to elevate more 
than 12,000 tons of sand from the drying-room floor to bins 
20 to 80 ft. above and at a considerable distance obliquely. 
The current of sand is not only thrown into these bins freely, 
but thrown upon the roof above with such force as to soon 
wear it through unless protected with iron shield-plates for 
it to strike against, 

From these experiments and later investigation of the 
subject, I am satisfied that atmospheric pressure can be used 
to good advantage for elevating grain and other similar 
work, and with a great saving of labor and machinery as 
compared with Lm methods. MECHANIC. 
How Near Should the End of a Railway Curve Join 

the Tangent ? 





To THe Eprror OF THE RAILROAD GazerteE: © 

In Trautwine’s ‘“ Field Practice of Laying-out Circular 
Curves,” seventh edition, page 20, Article [X.: ‘“ How to 
proceed when the end of a curve does not correctly join the 
tangent, ” we find the following: 

“If the error is small, it may be divided equally omens 
the chords by measure, without retracing the curve with a: 
instrument. This method may be employed with perieet 
security so long as the error does not exceed 1 foot to every 
chord © aah i foot: tt; and it will never be so great if moderate 
care be Thus, if the curve be 20 chords long and the 
error 30 tent feet, ‘the last stake may be moved 20 feet, the next 

19, the next 18, etc., as nearly at right angles to the curve 
as can be judged by the eye.” 

I beg leave to differ with Mr. Trautwine on this point. An 
error of 1 foot to every chord of 100 feet is too great to be 
corrected by the method he describes—even if the curve has 
been laid out by the eye. 

The purpose of the present investigation is to fix the limit 
when the above method may be used with perfect security. 
If the error exceeds that limit, then the curve should be re- 
run, 

Supposing the whole curve laid out from the P. C., the 
following sources of inevitable errors will have to be con- 
sidered: 

1. The error in evn Lyte on of intersection, 

2, The error in chai 

3. The error in laying of off fongeaied ‘angles, and 

4. The error in chaining along the curve. 


We will consider the worst possible case, i. ¢., when all 
the above errors are made in the same direction, therefore, 
will result in the greatest possible deviation frcm the tan- 
gent, and this investigation is made here only for one degree 
curves—for any other curve the total deviation will be found 
approximately by dividing amount of error by deflection 
angle (degree of curve.)* 

I. The error in measuring the angle of interse:tion.—We 
will suppose that the angle of intersection had been read one 
minute more than it actually amounts to. (A transit used 
for locating a railway line should work accurately enough 
so as not to exceed one minute as inevitable error in measur- 
ing angles.) 

The result will be that the tangent (7) will be laid off too 
long, and the difference will be the greater the larger the 
intersection angle is. Now, supposing the tangent to be 
chained correctly (according to the measurement of the an- 
gle of intersection) and the curve to be staked out correctly, 





how much will the deviation be at the end of a one-degree 
curve, owing solely to the above error of one minute in the 
measurement of the angle of intersection? If we call that 
deviation d, (see the annexed diagram) its value will be ex- 
pressed by the following formula: 


* 1 will ‘mention here that the two most celebrated ‘authors on on 
railway curves differ as to the meaning of ‘the word “‘ deflection 
one Henck says in his * Field Book for Railroad E 
page : “The deflection angle of a curve is the acu’ angle 
net at any point between a mt and a cho _< 100 feet. 


niente V x T = 0.00029 Tt calculated by the asiniing formulz; it also shows the total 
i. Tacawonie in  chateing the tangent T.—In chaining 7, an | deviation 
t D=d,+4d,+4,+4,, 
error of —— would beadmissable. Supposing T was laid | which may be considered as the extreme limit of deviation 
|for a one-degree curve, to be corrected by dividing D 
equally among the chords. 
INTERSECTION ANGLES. 
Degrees. 
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| i ntsadaiadie 0.07 0.15) 0.22) 0.20) 0.37. 0.4 0.61 
Fini etn 0.02 0.09 0.20 0.35| 0.54 0.77, 1.04) 1.35 
dy. 22) O15 0.29) 0.43) 0.56) 0.69 9.8 0.95| 1.06 
YR 0.02 0.09 0.20 0.35 0.55 0:80 110) 1-45 
D.......... 026 0.62 1.05 1.55 2.15 284 3.62) 4.47 
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aie inet 
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7 1.39 








Pees hae oa \o.00! 0.78 0.87 0.96] 1.06 1.16 





























| 1,27 
Basékecess csahinl ee bye 2.45 2.87) 3.31 3.77| 4.25) 4.73 
Getiniet ae 1.17} 1.26) 1.35 1.43) 1.50) 1.55] 1.50) 1.62 
een 1,86) 2.33) 2.86 3.46) 4.14 4.90] 5.75) 6. 71 
off too long, then the deviation from the tangent at the end | —--—-—-—— \"hoal @ an an.01/11 onl den 2 ak 
a | “5.40! 6.42 7. 3° “8.75 é 2, 5 
of a one-degree curve (see annexed diagram) would be aoe - 5 ee 
d, = x sin J. . | 
1,000 8 90 95 | 100 | 105 | 110 115 | 120 
In this formula the intersection angle is called /. Feet, Feet.| Feet.| Feet. Feet,| Feet. Feet, Feet. | Feet. 
III, The error in laying off tangential angles.—Supposing | Gi ctiaeite dive 1,52 1,66) 1.81 1,98) 2.17) 2.38 2.61 2.88 
the total tangential angle to be laid off too large—say one | d, ............ 5.23| 5.73) 6.23) 6.73) 7 fd 7.70, 8.16 8.60 
ae K C Seer -.-+-| 164) 1.66) 1.64) 1.62) 1 1.55 1,50) 1.43 
minute more than it should be—then the deviation d, for a bth bensnieg 7.79, 9.00) 10.36 11.91 1: Wk ‘1b. "70 18.04! 20.78 











iass ..| 16,18! 18,04! 20. 04| 22,24! 24.65) 2 27.33 30.31 31) 33.60 
| - | = 
In looking over the above table it will be observed that 
the deviations from the tangent, caused by inevitable errors 
in chaining (d, and d,) exceed largely those caused by the 
error of one minute in reading intersection or tangential an- 
| gles; therefore great care should be taken in chaining, espe- 
| Cially over hilly ground. Experienced chainmen will ma- 

| terially reduce the deviation at the end of the curve. 
| Ifithas been necessary to “change point” during the 
| work of laying out a curve, d,, d, and d, will not be affected, 
| but d, will be changed. To ascertain the extent of the in- 
| evitable error in this case, it will be sufficient to take twice, 
three times, four times, etc., the amount contained in col- 
| umn d, for an angle corresponding to 4, 4, \4, etc., of J, if 
the instrument has been changed once, twice, three times, 

| ete., respectively ; for instance: 
I= 40 degrees. 








The curve laid out from P C and three additional points 

| in the curve: 
} | ds for intersec tion angle of aor . ‘ sees ... 0.61 
6 ABS. BS a Re ee ee ae B35 
one-degree curve at the P.7. (see diagram) would be as fol- |a (4times amount for intersection angie of 10%) = 4 & 0.29.. 116 
lowe: | d, for intersection angle of 40° ‘ ees cegecreccccs SiGe 
F er ee ee ee ha eee “sta ae 
d, = " X cos 3 | The total deviation D being diminished ‘ee “ changing 
and since | point,” greater accuracy will be insured by moving the in- 
100, sin 4 | strument every five or six hundred feet—as recommended by 

2 | Cross (see page 10 of his Field Book). A. Harprt, C. E, 
nm = U,00028 ——_——— — 
sin 0° 30/ 


Good Mechanics. 





Fort WayYNE, Ind., March 5, 1879. 

To THE EpIToR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 
I am glad to see by your journal that ‘‘ the training of 
| mechanics” is attracting your attention. As many hundreds 
of capable machinists’ apprentices will have to make their 
| living as journeymen, it is very desirable that they should 
learn their trades in a thorough manner, and become accom- 
plished workmen and be able to earn wages in time that will 
enable them to live, and feed, cloth and educate their 
| children, There is no mistake that boys who begin young, 
| and are kept as much as possible at hand-work, get the use of 
| the tools in a way that never leaves them in after life. A 
good fitter that has been thoroughly practiced in his teens 
will file hollow on a narrow surface and acquire a dexterity 
| with a hammer and chisel that he will never lose, The 
| same will apply toa turner. If a boy begins in a wretched 
| makeshift, dull-tool clawing, prick-punch centering, hash- 
ing, work-in-a-hurry, file-rasping style, he will never make 
a first-rater. On the other hand, if he watches an ex- 
perienced old stager and takes a pride in finishing his work 
so that nobody can make it better, and keeps his tools sharp 
and properly shaped until they are worn out, a foreman 
fi will encourage him by giving him better amd more par- 
ticular jobs, and as he gains confidence in his abilities, will 
finally intrust him with the best jobs in theshop. An ap- 
prentice ought to be encouraged to make callipers, straight- 


I 
d, = 3.3 X sin — XK cos—, 
2 2 


IV. The error in chaining along the curve.—The chaining | 








supposed to be ;yy too short (see diagram). For a one- 





ae Se Sere I edges, squares, surface gauges, etc. When a boy ‘is pre- 
d, =a x tang — sented with tools he cares little about them and will part 
* with them easily. In Scotland apprentices serve five years, 
a = — feet. and in England seven. There turners, fitters and erecters 
10 serve a regular time. 
‘ | Hand work is better paid than the self-acting machine 


Ifeet x tang — 
z . 2 | work. In fact, planing machines and slotting machines are 
4= —, 


10 | generally tended by promoted laborers, as are upright drills. 
The following table shows the deviations d,, ds, d, and a, | t is perhaps better for an apprentice to have a little experi- 


for one-degree curves of intersection angles from 5° to 120°, | ence in running a planing machine, as there is plenty of very 
accurate work to be done on it. Butif a boy flutters about 


+The different values of T will be found co in Trautwine’s | 
table of actual tangents, page @ 14 of “ Fiela Practice.” In Cross’ | £'0m one thing to another too much he becomes a kind of 














= Gofection sodas. pepe rib e the d degree y the curve. "| Field Book (New York: Stephen Hallet, printer. Ne. 122 Nassau | general Jack of all trades and master of none. Give him a 
exterior included between’ any chcrd and S extonaion of shoul Srenene ae Srrata in his Cable of sctual tangents stub end to fit up and make the key and brassesa dead fit, or 
the pres chord, are oplied dafecwon eagles. OF ax or ranges of de-| Page 18-1 4 for 600. 58 read 600.53. | a difficult cylinder to patch, and he will be utterly helpless. 
n, or angles of curvature.’ In Trautwine’s book I cannot 637.68. | hi urse i ted f 
find any deftnltion of the degree of.a curve, though he — fre- _ 2a—Bi° 51" $s at. 3 “ 2,847.51. |, Tele, oF oqernn, Gos neh apgny $0.0 youth belngegaen si 
quently of ourves Of difterent degrees, ym “ O7—89° 537“ 6'718,38 “ 5,718.38, A. H, | foreman or master mechanic, First-class work will always 
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be appreciated in the long mn. A locomotive builder that 
can make an engine to run three years and do good service, 
will certainly beat one that becomes a scrap-heap in one year. 

Some of the private contract shops that are in business 
solely to make money are getting beat all to pieces by the 
railroad companies who are making first-class engines, that 
are made to wear. Apprentices without influence or wealthy 
connections cannot all become foremen. There are many 
first-rate, experienced workmen that have worked a lifetime 
in some of the best shops in the world that will never be any- 
thing but journeymen, and as first-class work requires time 
and care, it is the interest of an apprentice to aim at perfec- 
tion. It isan old Scotch proverb that “ the more hurry the 
less speed.” 

Making every move tell—order and system is the thing, 
The dancing Dick that runs about with his head down like 
a bull at a gate seldom accomplishes much. However, there 
are different opinions about this. A master mechanic once 
remarked of a new man, “ That’s a d——d good man; he 
moves about on his legs very lively.” 

I am afraid your remarks about the present generation in 
machine shops being unable to start a true thread witha 
chaser are too true. A man that has been a good chaser 
never loses the art of starting a thread, and it occasionally 
comes in useful where the gear wi!l not cut an odd thread. 
Handles, knobs, balls, bulges and hollows soon tell how a 
man has been trained. Drawing educates the eye, and every 
apprentice is benefited by learning it. Anything that is 
worth doing is worth doing well. A good molder or forger 
would be disgusted to see the shape of his work spoiled by 
a file-rasping hash of a latheman making a mess of it. 

VETERAN. 


The Boston & Albany Engine. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

I have read ‘‘Springfield’s” communication in your issue 
of the 14th; also those of a former date. There are some 
things claimed in the construction of these engines that I do 
not fully understand. ‘ Springfield” would confer a favor not 
only on the writer but other railroad men if he would explain 
why the throttle in the smoke-box is claimed as an advan- 
tage. It is singular the advantage is unknown to so many 
who are taking them out and replacing with balance- 
throttle because they are expensive to fit up, costly 
to keep in repair and hard to handle, The throt- 
tle in smoke-box is claimed to be an advantage 
because it ‘“‘is close as possible to the cylinders, thus allow- 
ing steam to accumulate in the pipes and chest to a high 
pressure during the interval both valves are closed.” It 
would be interesting to know what this means. It looks as 
though it was intended to carry the idea that the steam- 
pipes become a reservoir for a time, and the steam is super- 
heated by heat in the smoke-box. If this is so, why would 
not the result be the same if the throttle-valve was in the 
back end of the boiler oranywhere else? Will ‘‘ Springfield ” 
throw some light on this, and tell us what pressure he has | 
in steam-pipes; whether it is greater or less than boiler pres- | 
sure? if greater, how much? This would be worth knowing, | 
as the indicator on the ordinary locomotive always shows a 
decrease in boiler pressure after the steam leavés the boiler. 

Great advantage is claimed for the perforated dry-pipe, 
These pipes were used on iocomotives by Rogers, by Danforth 
#”& Cooke, and by some of the Boston shops about 25 
years ago. It is doubtful if any are now putin except by 
the Boston & Albany. On roads where the water was bad. 
the sediment closed the perforations. These pipes were 
taken out, and solid pipes with throttle put in dome. No per- 





a 





ceptible difference in the working of the engine was found by 
the change. 

“The cylinders are fastened with steel bolts tothe frame.” | 
This, I should think, would be very necessary with an 18%- | 
in. cylinder where to ‘‘compensate for possible inequality 
of expansion between boiler and frame, the boiler can ad- 
vance or recede % of an inch in smoke-box.” The writer 
has a very lively recollection of just such an arrangement on 
four engines, and knows what the result of ‘‘ advancing and 
receding %¢ of an inch” cost the company. We come now to 
the short ports. These have been a study, to ascertain where 
the advantage is; why a short should do better work than 
along port. When the friends of the short port are asked 
to explain where the gain is, about the only informa- 
tion to be had is: “It is because it is,” which is 
about as intelligent an answer as could be expected from ad- 
vocates of a port with an area of 10 square inches to supply 
steam toa cylinder with an area of 276.11 square inches, 
The work that is got out of engines with short ports is 
done by increased boiler pressure. That there is an econ- | 
omy in fuel I doubt very much. The sizes given for boilers, | 
if correct, are not those that would make a ‘free steamer” | 
for an 18%-in. cylinder. It looks as though it would have | 
been better to have made the fire-box longer and get addi- | 
tional adhesion in that way rather than put on escape pipes 
(common), weighing 1,900 lbs., and foot boards, 3,885 Ibs., | 
to get adhesiov. It might, perhaps, hav> been better to 
have put in another pair of drivers, and utilize more of the 
weight. } 

The trials mentioned between the Mogul “ Brown” and | 
“ Virginia,” were simply no trialsat all. There appears to 
have been no weight taken of the train, mention only being | 





|x in. outside lap and cut out 4 in. lead on each end in- 


side; ,5, inside lap is excessive and was an injury to the 
“Brown,” but taking these figures, the ‘‘ Brown,” unless a 
very bad ‘‘ Brown” indeed, should have jone better work 
than the “ Virginia,” and nothing short of another trial un- 
der different conditions will satisfy people interested but 
what the engines did. Men may make “ laws unto them- 
selves” as much as they please, but there are natural laws 
which must be respected and cannot be put aside. M. M. 
Beck’s Quieting Chamber. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

Beck’s “ quieting chamber” was patented Aug. 27, 1878, 
and, as its name denotes, is used for stilling or quieting the 
terrible “‘ roar” of escaping steam from safety or ‘‘ pop” 
valves, open steam pipes, vacuum brakes, etc., etc. The 
means by which this quieting effect is brought about con- 
sists in leading either the “live” or ‘“ exhaust” steam in its 
escape through a metal chamber of moderate dimensions, 
which is filled with small glass balls or beads, say 1 to ,, 
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BECK’S QUIETING CHAMBER AND NOZZLE. 


For the silent discharge of steam under pressure. 





in. in diameter. These balls are confined to their places in 
the chambers by copper gratings at top and bottom, and the 
steam in passing through the tortuous interstices thus cre- 
ated between these glass or metal balls, is entirely deprived 
of its roaring and puffing qualities, but escapes freely with 
little or no back pressure to where it is to be discharged. 
Many tests bave been made with this device by railroads, 
steamship owners and builders and others, and it is reported 
to quiet the noise perfectly and to cause no appreciable back 
pressure. 

For use on locomotives (on safety and pop-valves), it will 
eventually be useful if the laws begin to regard accidents 
caused by the screaching of escaping steam—the fruitful 
source of runaways. It is said that by proper attention to 
area of the chamber, the quieting effect can be made so 
perfect that when standing close tothe escape-pipe even a 
whisper can be heard. 

It is being used by the English Admiralty, after a trial of 
nine months, quite extensively. 

Various railroads here are testing it, and some have 


accuracy of the figures given by me for train-weights ex- 
clusive of freight. 

These figures, as stated in the article, were taken from the 
State Engineer's reports, which must be easily accessible to 
the editor of the Gazette. Hence the accuracy of my state- 
ment is easily verified and beyond question, 

The figures, as given by the road, are probably nct 
mathematically correct, yet there is a wide difference be- 
tween figures approximately, and therefore practically, 
correct, and figures merely guessed at. 

And so long as the figures were even only approximately 
correct, the inferences and deductions drawn from them 
would not have been altered, even if, instead of being “‘ such 
beautifully round numbers,” the train-weights had been 
stated in tons, pounds and ounces. 

ALBERT F. Hit1, C. E. 


The Development of Passenger Traffic. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

It is a matter of very great importance to the railroad world 
and to the community at large that all possible means of de- 
veloping travel should be brought forward and thoroughly 
discussed. The discussion of such a question is, in many re- 
spects, more profitable than that much-vexed one of com- 
petitive through travel and the incidents of scalping attach- 
ing thereto. There is more in it for all concerned, Refer- 
ring to your very able editorial a few days since, the classi- 
fication system, so ably and fully discussed therein, would 
to a great extent place the conduct of passenger travel, in 
so far as its practical operation is concerned, on a very 
different footing to that at present in vogue. If the 
social conditions of this country would permit of 
its application, no doubt it opens up a very wide 
field for progressive action, and would tend to 
draw out from those sections of the country affected by it a 
fuller patronage of the railroad as a means of constant in- 
tercommunication—thereby benefiting all concerned. There 
are, however, some very important considerations attaching 
to this means of developing travel in America, First of all 
our circumstances are somewhat different in two important 
respects from those upon which the solution of such a ques- 
tion in England would depend, and secondly the subject 
for that point of view has been tested pretty thoroughly 
not very long since in the enlightened discussions of the 
Massachusetts Commission (1872). 

The circumstances referred to are the difference between 
the social conditions of the population respectively in Eng- 
land and America, and also that in the character of passen- 
ger transportation as conducted in the two countries, 

As regards the first, it is the nature of the peculiar social 
demands of this country which have dictated our present 
system of tariff construction and which occasions the differ- 
ence between it and that of other countries. The same may 
be said with equal truth and in illustration of the fact of any 
and all the various systems of railroad management the world 
over. They necessarily partake of the character of their re- 
spective national forms of government, which again are due 
to social influences for that character, England is peculiar- 
ly a country of class, Society bears the stamp of history, 
and the history of the country has been productive by its 
very character of wide distinctions between class and class. 

Great changes have no doubt occurred in England com- 
patible with the rise and progress of free institutions and the 
tendency to fuse more closely together that which is called 
nobility (which Macauley designates as “ ancient wealth”) 
with the wealthy middle class is a growing one—proof of 
which we have in the advance made not long since by the 
Midland Railway of England in a re-classification of its pas- 
senger business more in accordance with the social elements 
around them, 

Have we in America, is the practical question, social ele- 
ments of the same character calling for a reconstruction of 
our passenger tariff system to accommodate them ¢ 

Exceptionally, as in the Southern States, we may have, but 
generally, to the same extent as in England, we hardly can be 
said to have such, If we should find them any where, in the 
more advanced and populous parts of the Union, it would 
be in the state of Massachusetts. 

Now, in the third annual report of the Railroad Commis- 
sioners of that state, where the question of tariff regulation 
is most ably discussed by men of marked commercial] ability, 
the following remarks are made: Discussing the incompati- 
bility of the construction of tariff by legislation with the 
requirements of modern travel, the commissioners 
found as follows, that, “There is in England a 
vast population which is very poor, and which cannot 
afford in traveling to pay for a great rate of speed, or for 
the best class of accommodation. The law (calling for par- 
liamentary trains, so called, because run in accordance with 
act of Parliament) was simply intended to compel com- 
panies to provid» certain slow and cheaper trains, at a low 
rate of fare for the poorer class of the community. This, 
the law accomplished, and this a similar law would accom- 
plish in Massachusetts did a like exigency exist. In Massa 
chusetts, however, there is yet no such well-defined separation 





| of the traveling community into various classes.” 
| There is another point to consider, namely, the difference 
| between methods of conducting passenger travel in England 


made of so many cars hauled, some of them empty. Any | adopted it. It is manufactured by Philip 8. Justice, of No and America. 
| . é : | 


person acquainted with the difference in weight of cars and | 
the loads that are in them will understand the value of such | 
tests. The ‘‘ Brown” weighed on her drivers 55,200 Ibs. ; | 
diameter of drivers, 4 ft. 6in, The ‘‘ Virginia” weighed on | 
drivers 48,000 lbs., and had 5 ft. wheels. The cylinders 
were the same, 18 x 26in. The ‘‘ Brown’s” valves had % 


14 North Fifth street, Philadelphia. 


The Train Weights on the New York Central. 


To THE EpiToR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 
An editorial at the close of the article, ‘‘ Iron Cars—Are 


The class distinctions in England have dictated peculiar 
forms of coaches or cars. An English train is composed of 
smaller coaches and is in consequence more easily capable 
of adjustment in its composition to the wants of society 
in England. In America this classification would be a very 
much more difficult matter, on account of our admirable 


in. outside and ,°, in. inside lap. The Virginia’s valves were | They More Economical than Wooden Ones ?” questions the | truck or bogie system and our, in consequence, large and 
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_ — —— — —_ — — 7 — — _ — 
comparatively unclassified cars. The weight of a Pullman have had no opportunity thoroughly to investigate, but they not a good engine,” a “ pettedgffspring,” and a “ waif,” is a 
lieve that the system of dis-| gratuitous insult. The ‘‘Brown” was never in the Spring- 
field shops, and moreover Mr. Eddy had never any handling 


car and the 80,000 Ibs. of ordinary first and second-class 4”¢, nevertheless, inclined to be 
| driminat tes lly i th ssachusetts 
cars will have very little scope (unless the latter is capable of | vende te met cul me tah, cone yy Lage dep hneate o wth 





ly more profitable to the corporations thap | 


{Marca 14, 1879 





subdivision into classes) for the adoption of general class | the uniform-price-per-mile system of the New York roads, of her. Before the trial on the west end the lccal master me- 
distinctions in which priees are proportionate to class gf ac-| but it at the same time is more advantageous to the trav-| chanic put her in excellent repair, and after the first five 


commodation. As itis, the ity of adding a large and |eling community through its practical adjustment of the 


| burden.” 


weighty car to a fulltrain for a small surplus of passengers | 
is a constant cause of regret by our superintendents of train | 
service, and this, unless the cars were divided up and other 
present special advantages seriously diminished thereby, | 
would be constantly recurring. 
There is another point, too, which also bears materially on | 
this question, namely, the relative price of passenger trans- | 
port in England and America, taking it, of course, as a very | 
salient feature in favor of classification as in effect in Eng- | 
land, that the scale of charges is such as to cover a larger | 
social representation and draw out a larger measure of | 
travel in consequence, especially third-class. 
Now, is there any greater attraction to travel in England | 
in the matter of fares than in America, is a question which | 
a comparison between respective fares will decide: 


JUS 
In England (in home States currency) the ordinary single 





and America, for such a through tariff system as his paper | 
| set forth not being at present in use, is that the conduct of | 


| passenger traffic in its local aspect has not been thoroughly | Instead of $600 cost for the Springfield engines, it should be 


$618. The reference to emery ona dry rail is what Josh 

- : : | Billi * Sar’ .” Concerni 

| monopolized all the attention which so important a matter | Billings would call “ Sasiamm cneeranng the qumber at 
| pounds of water evaporated per pound of coal, or the amount 

| of energy developed for that weight, I have no means of 


knowing. 


| studied, and in America has been much neglected, owing to | 
the struggle for competitive through business, which has | 


| should have received. 
| tariff system is a cause of standing grievances between tho 


| of the passenger is miles behind the postal, and equally so if | 


The principle reason, it appears to the writer from practi- | 


i 6 
| 


In England, class for class, this very matter of an inflexible 


railway and the constant traveler. System for system, that | 


we view the railway in a commercial light as a manufacture be 


; : : oe Le 
houses which exist to serve the community with necessities | 








fares are, first-Clase*.........6ceeese reer cree err sereneneeeenens 6% | of frequent demand, And for this reason, that it is not com- |! 
jee REDE TEMES a io) one cones See it | mercially based, since its provisions are not such as to vary 
In America the following will, I think, be found correct :+ proportionately with the character of the various contracts | 
Cts, | Tequired and to keep pace with the wants of society. 
j Through tariff, first clags.............6.00+ 1.49| The writer from a close observation of the causes which 
Fare Mise cancen Emigrant thro +e produce the large passenger-tratfic returns on English rail- 
Through y ‘2.13 | ways, and which draw out such a large proportion of third- 
L. 8. & M8. R. R, Telerant i h 4 4 zd class travel there, is inclined with reason to believe that the 
tariff, first class. ‘87 | principal reason for it is the very extensive cheap excursion | 
N.Y. C, & H.R. R.} w t ‘hn 4 ar travel which is so actively pushed in England and for which 
| Through tariff, first class... )....//."......2'50 | the tariff is far below tne ordinary rate. In this respect | 
Penna. R. R.. aaa ty ‘ dence rf anes Py 4 | England is almost an exceptional country, and has built up a | 


Or even if the average rate of three cents per mile first 
class and 2 cents per mile second class of American lines + is 
taken, it will be seen that the inducements as far as prices go 
as affecting this question are decidedly in favor of America. 
* Of course Pullman charges make as it were a double first- 
class, and even then with the Pullman and the %-cents-a-mile | 
average rate we are below the English system and in a bet- | 
ter position than the Midland Railway of England, where | 
first and third-class are the two main classes of travel. 

Thus socially, physically (as regards operation of traffic) | 
and economically (as regards fares) we are in America to- | 
day not very far away in our system ona general view of | 
the subject from the English lines—except that more is | 
given for less money to the great body of the traveling 





days’ run she was completely overhauled by the Boston 
| management who put on their own engineer and fireman 


Sant ss " ” ‘ 
cal observations and professional experience both in England | these semnining on the © Brown’ the veeb, of the time. the 


‘ Virginia” was new, but the ‘‘ Adirondack” had run the 


same time as the ‘‘ Brown.” So much for the “ waif.” 


There was a small mistake in figuring the price of coal. 


The statement of your second correspondent, that the 


Eddy engine has a 6-inch dry pipe, was based solely on his 


magination. The real measurement is 3% in. inside di- 


| 7» j j Dy OR1 i 7 
.,. |of transport, it is very far behind the large manufacturing | ameter, thus reducing his area of 28/4 inches to 11.044 


nches. If either of these gentlemen will write to Mr. Dud- 
ey, who is in the employ of the Eastern Railroad Associa- 


| tion, I feel confident that he will verify this assertion, viz.» 
| that there is not any engine in this country weighing 42 tons 
| and under, and having nosmaller than a 414-foot wheel, that 
| can pull more or cost less than the Springfield engine. 


The parties interested in this discussion ought certainly to 


hope that such a test as you referred to editorially last week 


| will come to pass. Important disputed points would be sat- 
isfactorily settled beyond further controversy by such 
honorable and impartial judges as you suggest. 


SPRINGFIELD. 





system which is most profitable, and is worthy of a careful | The Office and Value of Railroad Commissions. 


analysis by us on this side, to see how far it can be followed | 





The Legislature of Massachusetts, now in session, is mak- 


out here. Notable instances exist of excellent results in | ing efforts to reduce the expenses of the state government as 
America by pursuing a similar policy, but there is still great | much as possible, and the various commissions of the state 
diffidence in regard to its general adoption by those who | are among the objects which receive most of its attention. 


know. Francis J. Lex. | 


The Boston & Albany Engine Again. od 


To THE EpIToR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

A few additional facts in regard to the Springfield locomo- | 
tive are herewith presented, which may or may not satisfy | 
‘““W.” (who isa Philadelphia locomotive builder of experi- | 
ence)* and * A Reader,” who were so critical in your issue | 
of the 28th ult. 


*'W.” has always had a suspicious eye on | 


With this end in view, the Railroad Committee of the House 


is investigating the Railroad Commission. It addressed a 


letter of inquiry to the Chairman of the Committee, which, 
with his reply, will be found of general interest: 


HOousE OF REPRESENTARIVES, | 

Boston, Feb, 11, 1879. | 
My Dear Sir: The Committee on Railroads desire that, if 
it is agreeable to you, you would express to them in writing 
your views with reference to a reorganization of the Board 
of Railroad Commissioners. First, as to whether the num- 
ber could be reduced with advantage. Secondly, whether 


community, if we put our first-class against the English | Mr. Eddy, and, moreover, the Philadelpbia builders are ever | the offices of clerk and accountant could be consolidated, or 


third-class. 

Before concluding these somewhat lengthy remarks, which | 
I trust you will pardon onaccount of the importance of this 
subject to railway-men, allow me to quote further from the 
Massachussetts report referred to as bearing upon that method 
of traffic development advanced in my recent paper in your | 
columns by means of a perfectly proportionate tariff of rates 
to meet all grades of travel from the constant to the very oc 
casional, When referring to the law in force on the New | 
York Central by which the 2-cents-per-mile rule is created, | 
the report says : 

‘* The familiar law in force on the New York Central is, 
however, of a different character, and applies to all trains, 
descriptions of travel and rates of speed. No package, com- | 
mutation or season ticket is sold at any reduced rate, and 
consequently the man who travels every day and by ac- 
commodation train pays exactly the same rate (2 cents) per 
mile, as he who travels once a year by express. When a 
similar law, applying to all roads in the Commonwealth 
paying more than eight-per-cent. dividends per annum, was 
pro} in the Legislature of 1871, the discussion upon it 
elicited such unexpected results from the operation of such | 
a law, that the measure was rejected. For instance, though | 
the bill was limited in its operations to roads paying annual 
dividends of eight per cent. and upward, the effect of competi- 
tion made it apply to other roads which either paid less divi- 
dends, or, in some cases, had never paid any dividend at all, 

vracti cally threatening such roads with bankruptcy. Again, 
here is not a considerable business centre in the Common- 
wealth which is not surrounded by towns in which people 
have settled, built houses, and effected every arrangement 
for residence, relying upon a regular and very cheap access, 
by rail, to their places of daily business. A law which sub- 
stituted a uniform rate of two cents a mile for the commu 
tation rates at which such persons travel would necessitate 
an entire change in their modes of life. Such a system 
might work well where a commantty has grown 
up under it. If, however, suddenly, by an act of 
its legislature introduced ‘into a community which has 
established itseif under the discriminating tariffs always 
hitherto in use in Massachusetts, the Commissioners do not 
see how it could fail to produce most disastrous results. 
How serious as regards regular season-ticket passengers 
such a change would be may be inferred from an exami- 
nation of the tables accompanying the answers of the cor- 
yoratene to the Commissioners’ circular of August 10 [too 
ong to insert here}. From these it will be seen that those 
who travel most on the roads of this state, instead of pay- 
ing two cents per mile, as is proposed, now pay but from 
‘¢ cent to 11¢ cents per mile. 
“The rule of uniform mileage rate is also wholly opposed 
to the fundamental principle of taxation, that the burden 
should in all cases be so imposed as to rest most heavily where 
it will be least felt. The man who travels every day over a 
given route hasa right, on every principle of economy, to 
muy his passage at wholesale rates, and to him a con- 
cession is a matter of great moment; whereas it is 
of comparatively little consequence what he pays, 
within reasonable limits, to the man who travels 
very rarely. A law, therefore, which imposes 
an additional cent per mile on the daily traveler, to give it 
to the occasional one, does not see to place the tanken of 
taxation where it is least felt. The Commissioners do not 
wish to express a decided opinion on a point which they 





figures are too high, we are sure.—Eprror. 
+ The figures for New York roads are as given in the state re- 
pent Loo Y a but usually the average through rate is not so 
+ Most American lines have seccnd-c! , 
onl ae ee no nd-class rates, at least for 


| ‘the tendency has been for the last five years to get asmuch 


| ready to discredit his engine, simply on the self-assumed | 


ground that it is ‘‘ at variance with all what engine-builders 
of late years have taught were the correct principles.” Now, 
who has yet laid down the standard principles of locomotive 
building, to depart from which is error? There are, it is | 
true, general principles, but they are observed or not as the 
fancy of the builder dictates. In regard to the claim that 
J 
iron as possible into one piece, to avoid bolts in frames and 
avoid riveting entirely.” Mr. Eddy’s frames have not a 
rivet in them, and are divided into four pieces, which expe 
rience shows is far more convenient and economical than if | 
made in one piece. When one of these parts is broken a new 
one can be substituted withing disturbing the rest—an im 
possible feat where the frame is in one piece—and the con- 
nected parts are as strong and more durable than if made 
rigid. This frame is identical with that®known as the 
Mason frame, which was appropriated without leave or 
license by William Mason, from Mr, Eddy’s designs. Then, 
how many boiler shells do the Philadelphia folks make that 
are of two instead of four and six sheets? The economy of 
two sheets is at once apparent, in that it costs no more to 
roll two than six, and the amount of caulking and riveting 
saved is very great, to say nothing of the risk saved from 
the decreased number of seams liable to rupture. With four 
and six sheets, the rule at the Q@ker city, how consistent is 
it to advocate getting ‘‘as much iron as possible into one 
piece.” Our genial Quaker fricnd is a little blinding in his 
statement about bolts and rivets, and if the above explana- 
tion does not meet his expectations he should have been more 
| explicit. 
The following is the cost, in cents per mile, of coal used 
in October, November, December and January, coal being | 
ratedtere at $7 per ton: 


Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. 
Albany division, 50 miles .--- 20.06 21.76 22.19 20.87 
Boston “ “ °™ 15.40 16.05 16.64 16.90 
Springfield * a7. ae 15.60 16,52 17.71 16,53 


This includes engines on the mountain branch of the 
Springfield division which help freight and heavy passen- 
ger trains up the 12 miles, 82 feet grade, from Chester to 
Washington. The Albany Division engines are mostly for- 
eign, as are, also, those on the Boston end; while on the 
Springfield division the Springfield locomotive alone is used, 
and the cost for repairs per mile, in cents, for the four 
months mentioned is: October, 2.96; November, 2.74; De- 
cember, 3.19; and January, 4.14. Those on the Boston Di- 
vision are lighter and of less capacity than those on the two 
divisions west. 

The ‘ Norfolk,” a regular passenger engine running be- 
tween Springfield and Pittsfield, has, for the last 76,000 
miles run, cost for repairs only eight-tenths of a cent per 
mile. She was built in 1868, weighs 35 tons, has 16% x 22- 
inch cylinders, 12 x 114-inch ports, and 51¢-feet drivers. 

The insinuation that the mogul ‘“ Brown” was ‘‘ possibly 


* “Springfield " is mistaken. ‘“ W.” is neither a Philadelphian 
nor a locomotive-builder, but is a master mechanic on a railroad 

| which, we believe, has 
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no Philadelphia-built locomotives.—Eprror , 
| there is practically. no appeal. ‘All questions concerning 


if any change should be made in the salary of either of those 
officials. Thirdly, whether the Railroad Commission could, 
with advantage, be consolidated with any other commission 
or commissions, and any other facts or opinions in reference 
to the general subject that may occur to you. 
* * x x * * »* 
Cuas. 8. OsGoon. 
ADAMs, Chairman Railroad Commis- 


Very truly yours, 

Hon. CHas, F. 
sioners, Boston. 
REPLY BY MR, ADAMS. 


BOARD OF RAILROAD COMMISSIONERS, | 
Boston, Feb. 20, 1879. \ 
Charles S*® Osgood, Esq., Chairman Committee on Rail- 
roads, 

Dear Sir: I have to acknowledge the receipt of your 
favor of 11th inst., relating to a reorganization of the 
Board of Railroad Commissioners, and requesting me to give 
the Committee my views generally in relation to that Board, 
the number of its members, their duties, compensation, etc. 
I do this with the more freedom, as, for reasons already 
known to thu Committee, the matter is one in which I do not 
feel that I have any longer a personal interest. My connec- 
tion with the Board is practically over. I do not propose to 
remain a member of it longer than is absolutely neces- 
sary for me to complete the work it now has on hand, grow- 
ing out of the national convention of railroad commissioners 
recently held. This cannot occupy more than a year or 
eighteen months at most. Se far as I am concerned, there- 
fore, no action that the present Legislature can take will 
more than hasten a result which [am myself very anxious 
to bring very speedily about. 

As the gentlemen of the Committee are aware, I have 
been a member of the Board ever since its original organi- 
zation—ten years ago in June next. I am, therefore, quite 
fully acquainted with the policy which has been pursued in 
developing its work, and have very distinct ideas as to the 
course which should be pursued by those who may compose 
it in the future. In the first place, I wish to say that, 
whether owing to the fact that the Commissioners have not 
hitherto sought to bring what they were doing into constant 
publicity or other causes, there seems to be a quite general 
misconception as to the duties devolved on the Board, and 
the work done by it. As the nature and extent of those 
duties directly affect the answers to the more important in- 
Papa contained in your letter, I shall, in the fizst place, re- 

er to them. 

These duties are of three general descriptions—first, those 
of a supervisory character as respects the railroads them- 
selves ; secondly, those which are both supervisory and judi- 
cial as between the railroads and the public ; and, third, 
judicial duties as between the different railroad corpora- 
tions. 

The supervisory duties iticlude the care of accounts, and 
responsibility for returns—in regard to which, under the 
Act of 1876 (chap. 185), the powers of the Board are of 
the largest character—the examination each year of tracks, 
bridges and appliances, and the investigation into acci- 
dents. 

The supervisory and judicial duties, so far as the public is 
| concerned, are most extensive, but undefined. They include 
the investigation on the spot into any and every complaint 
which may reach the Board in regard to the methods in 
which the railroads are operated, whether as affecting indi- 
viduals or communities. They include also a jurisdiction 
over oy ag grade-crossings, the re-location of stations, an 
all the duties connected with the forming of railroad corpo- 
rations, and their compliance, during the construction of their 

roads, with the requirements of law. The whole gene 
railroad legislation of the last ten years is, in fact, built up 
| on this rd as a foundation. 

As ween the railroad corporations themselves, the 
juri ion of the Board is eoee lames and final. From it 
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joint business between commenting: roads come before the 
Commissioners as arbitrators. hey alone can authorize 
grade-crossings. Under various special acts, also, they are 
called upon to establish rights, and to apportion heavy ex- 
penditures. 

It should not be necessary for me to observe that a proper 
performance of these duties must, under any cire Ces, 
occupy @ great deal of time, and require certain peculiar 
qualifications. Not only is a good deal both of knowledge 
and of firmness necessary, but not seldom the questions at 
issue involve heavy outlnys or a division of profits which 
directly affect the whole value of railroad properties. In 
one case, for instance, payments amounting to some $60,000 
per annum had to be apportioned ay i in another, 
the decision, one way or the other, involved an outlay o 
some $600,000 ; and, in yet other cases, the whole profit on 
the business of corporations has been concerned. Neither in 
any of these cases, or in other similar cases which have come 
before them, were the Commissioners under any obligation 
to state reasons for the conclusions they arrived at. In almost 
every case they have disposed of also, at least of late years, 
their awards have, I believe, been sustained, and generally 
proved satisfactory to the parties. 

[ desire also to say that it is an entire mistake to suppose 
that the duties of the Board are diminishing as its work 
becomes systematized ; on the contrary, not only are new 
duties of detail each year imposed on it by the Legislature, 
but the questions submitted for its action become more 
numerous and more important as it ee in a greater 
degree the confidence of the public and the corporations. 
Indeed, never before have so many or so important questions 
required its attention as during the last year. This will be 
apparent from the examination of its annual report, now in 
the hands of the state printers. 

Among the duties of the Commissioners, by far the most 
difficult and delicate are those which arise out of its super- 
visory functions over questions between the railroad corpora- 
tions and the community. Its jurisdiction in this respect 
is, I believe, peculiar to itself. It is compelled to receive 
all complaints against the railroads of the state, no 
matter bow they may reach it, or to what they may relate, 
or whether coming from communities or individuals, and 
to investigate and find some remedy for them. In doing 
this, the Commissioners have no power except to recom- 
mend and report. Their only appeal is to publicity. The 
Board is at once prosecuting officer, judge and jury, but 
with no sheriff to enforce its process. The method of rail- 
road supervision is peculiar to Massachusetts ; but I do not 
hesitate to say that I believe it is the best and most effective 
method which has ever been devised—the best for the 
community, and the best for the corporations. It needs, I 
am confident, but to be developed and understood to be 
universally adopted. In dealing with railroads, as between 
railroads and individuals, it is futile to talk about laws, 
declaratory and penal, and the usual process of the courts. 
Except in extraordinary cases, the remedy through this pro- 
cess is too slow and too expensive, while the power and 
wealth of the corporations, as compared with individuals, is 
too great. It is altogether different in proceedings before 
this Commission. There are here no technicalities, or forms 
of procedure. The investigation takes place at once and 
upon the spot, and a conclusion is reached with no unneces- 
sary delay. That conclusion cannot be enforced in law, and 
carries weight only in proportion to the reasons adduced in its 
support ; but in practical experience the recommendations of 
the Board have almost never been disregarded. Itis true the 
have sometimes been complied with under protest, and wit! 
the utmost reluctance ; but they have almost invariably been 
complied with. First and last they have covered all sorts of 
questions, from the putting on of a system of trains to the 
adoption of some improved appliance of safety—questions 
which could hardly have been reached in any other way. 
Statements of these will be found accompanying our reports 
during the ten years they have been issued ; ut only the 
more difficult are there given. The many other and similar 
cases settled by private conference are nowhere recorded. 

I am very confident that this principle of public super- 
vision might be developed so as fo work a complete solution 
of the railroad problem as it presents itself in this country. 
To do this, however, it must be developed by men who are 
not only thoroughly competent, but who enjoy the confidence 
both of the community and of the corporations. If they have 
not this, they are powerless: if they bave it, there is nothing 
they cannot bring about, no abuse they cannot correct. ’ 

Having said thus much, I need not add that it is perfectly 
useless to expect this Board to develop into whatit might be, 
and what it must be if it is to be of any use at all, unless it 
is composed of men very carefully selected for the position. 
They have nothing outside of themselves to sustain them. 
If the Board is to consist of men of detail, or clerks, or pro- 
fessional oftice-seekers, or politicians, it may as well—in 
fact, had much better—be abolished at once. Like other 
similar boards so constituted elsewhere, it will speedily fall 
into contempt, and be yh away. Its incompetence couid 
not long be concealed, and neither the corporations nor the 
public would tolerate it. 

Whether, under certain conditions, the number of its mem- 
bers could not be reduced without impairing its efficiency, I 
am not clear. As public boards go, however, I do not see 
how it could. It was originally organized to consist of one 
engineer, one representative of the active business interests 
of the community, and one person of legal training to act as 
its mouthpiece, and to attend to its legislative duties. This 
organization has been steadily continued to the present time, 


and seems to ne wise, and to have in it nothing superfluous, | 


In the first place, an engineer is absolutely essential. If the 
Board did not contain one, it would have to employ one. His 
services are in constant requisition. In the second place, 


some well-informed and largely-acquainted representative of | 


business circles is very necessary to enable the Board to ac- 
complish desired results. Asa matter of fact, these results 
have usually, in the past, been brought about through 
directly dealing with presidents, members of boards of 
direction, and influential men of business. They are so being 
brought about to-day. If the Committee will imagine a 
similar board elsewhere—in New York, for instance—they 
will at once see why this is necessarily the case. The matters 
coming before it are not mere questions of law and of fact; 
they involve many practical considerations; and, to deal 
with these successfully, it is, above all, necessary to know 
whom to apply to, aud how to reach them. This will always 
continue to be the case; and, so long as it is so, the aid of 
some capable business man will be essential. As to the legal 
adviser and general mouthpiece, the commission could not 
get along at all without one. He practically gives the shape 
toeverything it does. Where, asin this case, a board de- 
pends for its power almost exclusively on the way it is able to 
present facts to the public, it can accomplish nothing unless 
it contains some one specially trained to du this effectively 
and understandingly. I am, therefore, wholly unable to see 
how the Board could be reduced in numbers without impair- 

€ its efficiency, unless some universaily accomplished man 
could be found to perform all its duties; and his talents would 
widoubtedly command in the market about five times as 
much as the state would be willing to pay him. 

As respects the Commission itself, I regard it as still an ex- 
periment. 
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| 
| an experiment, however, it is the one single thing of the kind 
| which holds out any promise of a rational solution of the 
railroad problem. On this point, which I now feel at perfect 
| liberty to discuss, permit me to say there is hardly room for 
| two opinions. The idea as railroads which this 
| Board originated and now ee supervisory regu- 
| lation through publicity and intelligent discussion—has just 
| begun to be developed. I feel quite confident I could pro- 
|duce whatever amount of evidence the Committee might 
desire, that, so far as it has gone, it is regarded as, in its 
| sphere, the most hopeful indication of the time. That the 
more prominent road specialists so regard it, they will 
themselves say, if the Committee desire to hear them. That 
the experiment should not, therefore, now be abandoned, or 
its success jeopardized, is, I submit, a matter of more than 
local importance. 

If it is asked what practical results the Board can point to 
in justification of its e nce, I would refer to its record as 
contained in the annual reports it has submitted, which, in 
the country at large, and especially among the more intelli- 
gent men connected with the management of railroads, have 
not been thought devoid of value. More than this, I would 
call your notice to the present condition of the railroad inter- 
ests of the Commonwealth. I entirely concur in the opinion 
expressed in the annual report of the Board just submitted, 
‘that there is to-day no portion of the industrial machinery 
of Massachusetts, which, upon the whole, is conducted under 
a stronger sense of responsibility to the public, or with so 
great freedom from abuses in the conduct of its business, or 
with so anxious a desire to give reasonable satisfaction, as 
the railroad system of the state” (p. 80). The opinion here 
expressed may excite surprise, and the fact is certainly not 
generally appreciated; but a more careful inquiry would, I 
think, satisfy any unprejudiced man of its truth. The rail- 
road corporations have borne their full share of the losses 
and reductions of the last five years, as is made apparent in 
the report I have just referred to, Their income has fallen 
off 17 per cent. (p. 4); their rates have been reduced, on an 
average, 16 per cent. (p. 17). Yet, comparing this interest 
with other great interests, its recent record has shown noth- 
ing like the irregularities in the cotton manufactywring inter- 
est as developed in the Fall River exposures, nothing like the 
embarrassments of the banking interest as evidenced in the 
stay-law of 1878, no hardship to its employés such as led to 
the troubles in the leather interest and the strikes at Lynn 
and elsewhere. It would be absurd in me to claim that this 
marked improvement in the tone and character of the rail- 
road management is wholly, or even in greater part, due to 
the existence and influence of the Board of Railroad Com- 
missioners during the years in which it has takea place. I 
do, however, believe that to the Board belongs some, and no 
small portion, of the credit of this change; and that, because 
of this Board, the relations of its railroad corporations with 
the people of Massachusetts are to-day, whether they realize 
it or not, more satisfactory than are the similar relations in 
any other portion of the United States. I also claim, with- 
outany hesitation, that, through the careful oversight of 
this Board, the general railroad legislation of Massachusetts 
is at this time more complete, more intelligible and far more 
systematic, than any of any other state. 

Passing from these general and preliminary considerations 
—very necessary, however, to any correct understanding of 
this matter—I come now to what is, after all, the main point 
at issue: | mean the compensation to be paid to the Commis- 
sioners—the matter of salaries. I am wholly unabie to see 
how the services of men competent to do the very peculiar 
work I have described, and to yet further develop it, as it 
has to be developed unless it is to end in failure, can be se- 
cured and retained, unless a suitable compensation is pro- 
vided for them. Certainly no private enterprise would 
dream of securing such service in any other way. The rail- 
road corporations in the management of their own affairs un- 
derstand this perfectly well. To the arbitrators of their 
own selection they pay salaries more than twice those now 
paid to the members of this Board; indeed, the present sala- 
ries of the Commissioners are of the third class as compared 
with those paid to railroad officials, ranking with freight 
agents and the like, below those of superintendents, and less 
than half those of presidents. But it is with presidents and 
boards of direction that the Railroad Commissioners have to 
deal, and to deal habitually. Only in dealing with them, 
and as equals at that, can they hope to produce any consid 
erable results. I respectfully submit that it is not reason or 
common sense to expect these men ee any great weight 
to the recommendations as public officials of those whose 
services they would not care to secure as remote subordi 
nates, if, indeed, they had not already declined them. 

Going yet a step further, I do not, in the position I now 
find myself, hesitate to say, that, to my knowledge, the use- 
fulness of the Board has heretofore been greatly, and I fear 
permanently, impaired by the smallness of the salaries paid 
to its members, which could not and did not, in competition 
with the corporations, command the services of suitable men 
vossessing no private means. In my opinion it is futile to 
cope that any smaller salaries will be able to command such 
men in the future. I do not believe this Commission, or any 
other like it, can be made a permanent success on such a 
basis. In the long run it wili only command whatever ma- 
terial the corporations do not care to take—their leavings in 
a word, This will not and cannot do the required work. 
And then, again, it will be argued that the thing is a failure, 
and the work cannot be doie. This is not so; but I see no 
very good reason why any ae man should sacrifice 
| the material success of his whole life in order that he may 
have the pleasure of serving the public at less than half what 
he can readily command elsewhere. 

Taking these facts into account, considering the nature, 
importance and amount of the work to be done, the in- 
terests involved in the decisions, from which there is no ap- 
peal, the qualities and training necessary for the proper per- 
formance of their duties, and the position the Commissioners 
must occupy to give any value to their conclusions—stand- 
| ing as they do between the community and their richest and | 
| most powerful corporations- taking all these things into 
| consideration, I pes) er that the members of this Board 
{should in all respec s be placed on an equality with the | 
| judges of the Superior Court. And let me here call your at- | 
| tention to the fact that this was exactly the plan upon which | 
| the Board was originally created. It was to rank with the | 
| Superior Court, and the salaries of its members were almost | 
| exactly the same as those of the judges of that court. They | 
lso0 remained until 1872, when the latter were increased to | 
| what they now are, the former remaining at their orginal 
amount. Thus the original idea was departed from and has | 
never been returned to. A reduction here will, therefore 
not be a return to a former standard, for the first standar¢ 
was never changed; but it will be a reduction made where 
| there never was an increase. ‘ 
It only remains to refer to the suggestion of some possible 
| reduction in the clerical force of the commission, includin 
its Examiner of Accounts. If the business of the Boar« 
|eould be equally distributed throughout the year, week in 
| and week out, I think it very probable that one competent 
| man, working full busiuess hours, could, with occasional as- 
| sistance, do all its clerical work. This, however, is not, and | 
never will be, the case. The work of the Board is unequal: | 
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it is usually in arrears. So far as the Examiner of Accounts 
is concerned, his services are indispensable. He must be an 
expert in his business, and upon him the whole value of the 
returns published by the Board depends. A mere ordinary 
accountant cannot do the work, and no dependence what- 
ever can be placed on his examinations. Before the present 
Examiner was employed the returns of its railroad corpora- 
tions published by this state were merely deceptive. They 
are now extremely valuable, and annually becoming more 
so. They contain all the information anywhere accessible in 
regard to the management of more than $175,000,000 of 
pi operty, and the annual levy and expenditure of over $30,- 
000,000. To practically abandon all effort to supervise and 
make honest and intelligible the handling of these vast sums, 
in order to possibly save a part of $2,500 a year, is, I re- 
spectfully submit, nothing less than economy run mad. 

ossibly, however, an arrangement could be effected by 
which a sufficiently competent expert, having regular em- 
agg Soper not occupying his whole time elsewhere, could give 

» the state such amount of service as it absolutely needs, 
and no more; thereby saving a portion of one salary. If, 
however, because of this economy, the railroad returns fall 
again into confusion, or their quality deteriorates, the loss 
to both corporations and community would be ludicrously 
out of proportion to the very trifling saving effected. 

As respects Mr. Crafts, the regular clerk of the Board, 
who has held that position ever since it was organized, I can 
only say, that, unless the Board is to be gradually discon- 
tinued, his duties in it are duties which have got to be per- 
formed by some one, It cannot get along any more than a 
court of law can without a clerk; and that clerk, in the in- 
terest of the public, must be familiar with its routine. An 
accountant is no more able to perform his duties than he is 
to perform those of an accountant. 

do not doubt that efficient boards of commissioners will, 
in the future, be found an essential part of the machinery 
of our governments, in connection with the railroad system. 
I do not, however, believe that the affairs of as many cor- 
porations, annually handling as large sums, and doing as 
much business, as the Massachusetts corporations, will be 
looked after with a smaller or less costly force than is now 
employed in this office. Certainly, the government Auditor 
of Pacific Railroad Accounts at Washington, with less than 
a quarter part the work to attend to, now has at bis disposal 
more than twice as many clerks. 

In conclusion, I desire to call your attention to the fact 
that the material interest this Board supervises is the largest 
in the state. It is the interest upon which our whole 
industrial system hinges, and the tolls and charges the cor- 
porations annually levy amount to more than our entire 
taxation—state, county, and municipal. During the ten 
years this Board has ‘been in existence, its entire cost has, 
in round numbers, been $162,000, During the same time 
the gross receipts of the corporations have amounted 
to $822,000,000. The cost of supervision, therefore, 
has been almost exactly the one-twentieth part of one 
per cent, of the gross receipts; in other words, the entire 
expense of this Board since its organization, if charged to 
the Boston & Albany road alone, would not have reduced 
the amount of a single one of its regular semi-annual divi- 
dends by one per cent. Considering the fact that this super- 
vision has covered the matter of accounts, as well as the 
hearing and adjustment of many questions of great impor- 
tance, involving large sums, not only between the corpora- 
tions themselves, but between them and the public—questions 
which only in this way could be adjusted—considering these 
facts, I submit that, judged even by the somewhat exagge- 
rated standards of economy now in vogue, the cost of this 
Board has been not only reasonable, but remarkably small. 
However, on this question of cost, let the Committee inform 
itself through the representatives of the corporations. The 
Commissioners will, I think, be perfectly willing to abide by 
their opinions. With the questions which come before this 
Board for decision these corporations cannot afford to have 
it composed of ignorant or incompetent or corrupt men, If 
it ever is so composed, they will assuredly cause its abolish- 
ment, and that promptly. Of this, at least, I fancy the Com- 
mittee hardly needs to be assured. 

am, ete., CHARLES F, ADAMS, JR., 
Chairman Railroad Commissioners, 
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What it Takes to Make a Railroad President, 

A son of Maine who went West in early youth and has 
there attained wealth and an honorable position, returned 
last summer to visit his old home. At the village store he 
saw an old man whom he had known in his younger days, 
He accosted him, but was not recognized. ‘So you don’t 
remember me,” he said; *‘ lam John R——.” “* You!” ex 
claimed the old man, ** you don’t mean to tell me that you 
are John R——?” ‘I certainly am,” said the visitor, shak 
ing him by the hand, ‘‘ and I’m very glad to see you again.” 
* Well,” persisted the old man, “I never did, To think that 
this is you. They tell me you’ve grown awful rich, John.” 
John admitted thet he had “saved something.” “ And they 
say you’re the ~president of a railroad and get a big salary.” 
Again John had to admit that rumor spoke truth. “[m 
glad on it, John! I’m glad on it, my boy! It beats all what 
sarcumstances and cheek will do for a man.”—Hoston 
Transcript, 





Tramps. 

Score one for the tramp! A tramp who was stealing a 
ride on Erie train No, 12, a day or twosince, no doubt saved 
from: disaster this popular train, the Atlantic express, The 
train was large, composed of 15 cars, and was being drawn 
and pushed, While passing between Oxford and Greycourt, 
eastward bound, the fireman on the hind locomotive noticed 





a tramp on the platform of the mail car making strange and 
excited gestures, the air brakes ye gee and a stop made 
when it was found that a pair of trucks under the mail car 
had left the track and were running along on the ties, A loose 
wheel had caused the accident. The train was brought toa 
stand-still but a few rods from a bridge, through which the 
train would probably have plunged had it not been for the 
timely warning of the tramp.—Vlaterson (N. J.) Press, 
March 5. 


Persistent Train Wreckers, 


On Saturday night a third attempt was made to wreck the 
North Pennsylvania Railroad train which leaves South Beth 
lehem at 6:10 in the evening. A large quantity of iron rails, 


| sills and stones were placed on the track near Lansdale for 


the purpose of wrecking the train, but Dr. Moyer, of that 
place, discovered the obstructions and removed them before 
the train dashed by. The previous attempts were both made 
in a deep cut near South Bethlehem. The first was also un 


successful, the engine being lifted up and passing safely over 


a large stone that had been buried between the rails, The 
second attempt was made on the night of the funeral of the 
late Dr. Henry R. Linderman, when the train was thrown off 
the track by a misplaced switch, though the prompt applica 

tion of the air-brakes prevented a very serious mishap. It is 
believed that the object of the wreckers is plunder, this train 


It has not yet, I very readily agree, reached a| during the summer it is light; but during the autumn and | usually being a heavy one in passengers and express matter 


Point at which it can be spoken of as an assured success. As | winter it is so considerable that, even with the present force, | —Phi ladelphia Times. 
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Martinsburg, and the only alternative to accept- | cess placed in their way by the Legislature, which has 
ing these rates would have been the abandonment | formally accepted the new local tariff proposed by the 
of the through traffic. And this doubtless would have | company, and authorized the making of special rates 
} | been the result if the law had been passed and had been | in certain cases, on condition that such rates be granted 
| valid. The railroad would have had to get the whole | to all shippers by the car-load without discrimination. 
| of its profits from the small local traffic instead of se-| That it could have attempted such action as was first 
|curing some small part of it by carrying a large proposed in the face of the discussions of the past 
| amount of the immense through traffic. Vice-Presi-| ten years, is disheartening. Apparently, the railroads 
| dent Keyser, of the Baltimore & Ohie, made an excel-| of this country, as the price of their existence, must 
lent and convincing argument on the subject, but | keep permanently inservice acorps of instructors in 
though it may have convinced the Legislature of the | the elementary principles of transportation and rate- 
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this office. | while the pro rata law was pending, the company had | tive attacks, and skill in meeting such attacks seems to 
F | issued a new local tariff, making, it is said, material } have become one of the indispensable qualifications of 
By oe ney pe age, teeta | reductions in the ordinary rates, Under this, however, 
tions for the attention of the Editors should be addressed | special rates were to be granted as before, or as might 
Eprrorn RAILROAD GAZETTE. When the quo warranto resolution was | 


Every railroad is assumed to 


EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





Actually a very considerable proportion of 





an American railroad manager. 


| be necessary. RAILROAD COMMISSIONS, 


, We wish it distinct! ed ae ladopted, the company announced its intention) 4 £2. 2. ——= 

Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that sities’ 2 ms 2a = . ye ; "ues a LL ee Sad 

we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in | of w ithdraw ing all special tariffs in ord r to, The state nalinond ‘ ommissions wane be ‘ become #0 come 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING CoL-|comply strictly with the terms of its char-|™monof late years did not have their origin in the ‘‘ Granger 
uMNS. We gtve in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin-| toy This would have been fatal doubtless to a | °&*¢itement, as many suppose, but had been established in 
ions, and those only, and in our news eolumns present only | ‘ ha! ‘ " Ohio and Massachusetts before that excitement, and indeed 
such matter as we consider interesting and important to| very large part of the gas-coal mining of West | . 


there was one fora time in New York, somewhere about the 
year 1850. The western complaints against the railroads, 
however, caused commissions, or something called by that 
name, to be established in many states, in many cases they 
being intended to be prosecuting officers rather than investi- 
gators er judges. With the decline of the Granger excite- 
ment, however, there has been no disposition to give up the 
commissions, even where they have been utterly inefficient; 


our readers. Those who wish to recommend their inven- 
tions, machinery, ene, Jinancial schemes, ete., to ovr | 
readers can do so fully in our advertising columns, but it | 
is useless to ask usto recommend them editorially, either | 
for money or in consideration of advertising patronage. 


| Virginia, and would have deprived the important 
Wheeling manufactures of the benefit of the Balti- 
At that 
| point the Baltimore & Ohio competes with the Penn-| 
|sylvania, and its rates are based on those to other 
trunk-line competing points; but as the Baltimore & | 
Ohio was not to be permitted to charge less in pro- 
portion at this place than at other places in West Vir- | &" the contrary, there have been several established of late 
ginia, it must either sacrifice nearly all the profit on its | Y°™* There are railroad commissioners now in Maine, New 
traffic east of Wheeling, or else bring up the Wheel- Hamigutire, sbnapsgge ity Denes saneeneeynen, Siete” 
: : < cut, Rhode Island, Virginia, Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Wis- 
ing rates and so virtually abandon the through Wheel- consin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri and California, Some of 
ing traffic. So far as through shipments are con- | ¢hoge. apparently, do nothing, but most of them receive re- 
cerned, the Wheeling people might not have suffered | turns and reports, while several were instituted especially 
much, as the Pennsylvania Railroad stood to see to the execution of certain laws restricting in some 
way the rates charged by railroads, some of which cannot 
be carried out, causing the officers to appear in a. somewhat 
works getting their supplies of coal, etc., from points | Tidiculous position—evidently not doing what they were 
on the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad it would have been | Created for the purpose of doing, and so seeming altogether 
As ilecimatine ed comme of the conus | superfluous in the administration of the government 
involving important industries on this road, we take | ay —— et year rh» Pre — * 
‘ at ss state railroad commissions popular than the brilliant and 
the following from an argument made by Mr. Keyser | thoughtful essays of the relations of the railroads to the pub- 
before the Joint Railroad Committee : lic and the current history of railroad affairs from the pen of 
Mr. Charles Francis Adams, Jr., inthe annual reports of the 


more & Ohio as an outlet to the sea-board. 





Contributions,—Subsecribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if they 
will send us early information of events which take place 
under their observation, such as changes in railroad offi- | 
cers, organizations and changes of companies, the letting, | 
progress and completion of contracts for new works or | 
important improvements of old ones, experiments in the 
construction of roads and machinery and in their man- | 
agement, particulars as to the business of railroads, and 
suggestions as to its improvement. Discussions of subjects 
pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of railroad business by | 
men practically acquainted with them are especially de- | 
sired, Officers will oblige us by forwarding early copies 
of notices of meetings, elections, appointments, ond es- 
vecially annual reports, some notice of all of which will 
he published. 


ready to 
take everything that was offered, and would not be 
But for the | 


affected by the West Virginia legislation. 
WEST VIRGINIA RAILROAD LECISLATION. 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has been the latest 
object of legislative persecution, Of all the trunk 
lines east of the Obio this has the lightest local traftic. 
There are no large towns between Baltimore and the 
Ohio River, the agricultural production is not more 


another matter, 


“We will take the gas coals of West Virginia. These 









































than moderate ; the manufactures, except at Baltimore 
and at Wheeling, of much less extent than those on the 
lines further north, The Cumberland coal mines afford 
a heavy traffic, and there is considerable «from some 
mines of gas coal in West Virginia ; but, compared with 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, its local traffic must be 
very moderate indeed, The result, of course, is that, to 
support the road, in spite of its moderate capital ac- 
count, local rates must be comparatively high, and, ac- 
cepting, as it must, the same through rates as its com- 
petitors, the difference between its through and local 
rates would naturally be greater than on any other 
trunk line. As so often happens, this great 
difference became a cause of complaint. People 
a hundred and fifty miles from Baltimore complained 
that they had to pay on shipments to Baltimore more 
than was charged from Chicago, nearly 700 miles far- 
ther off—which frequently they might do and yet 
have quite moderate charges. 
the West Virginia Legislature appointed a committee 
to investigate this subject during the vacation and re- 
port at the present session. This was done, and a bill 
was presented, which we believe we are safe in call- 


ing the most monstrous production ever proposed as a | 


railroad law—and this is saying a greac deal. It pro- 
posed not only a system of equal rates per mile, but it 
made the basis of that system whatever the rates 
might be between Chicago and Baltimore! Accord- 
ing to this, the rates on wheat for the whole period, 
from the middle of January to September last year, 


might not be more than one cent. per bushel from | 


Harper’s Ferry to Baltimore and 1.2 cents from 








| Liverpool and other British ports as ballast. 


| foreign competition; and, in order to enable them to do so, 


A year ago last winter | 


coals find their market in Baltimore, and at other points on 
or tributary to the coast, They come in competition with 
similar coals from Pennsylvania, and of late years, since the 
export trade of the country has grown so disproportionate 
to the import trade, with the Newcastle coal brought from 


‘The foreign coals to a very considerable extent establish 
the market price, and this price is therefore, in a great 
measure, fixed by the amount of tonnage coming to this 
country for return cargoes of grain, etc. Therefore, the 
coal operators are obliged, in making their contracts, to 
meet the competition of other coal fields as well as the 


the Baltimore & Ohio Company must, in advance, place 
them in a position to compete, as the freight charges are by 
far the largest element of value, and to do this the company | 
must be at liberty to vary the rates from time to time as the | 
exigencies of the case demand. 

‘To cite another instance, there are on the line of the | 
Baltimore & Ohio road a nuniber of blast-furnaces in opera- | 
tion, These depend largely 1} on the company for transpor- | 
tation of their raw material as well as their manufactured | 
products, The continued depiession in the market has forced 
the owners and operators of these works, from time to time, 
to apply to the company for reductions in rates. Had the 
company not been in a position to meet these demands, the 
effect would have been to force the stoppage of these works, 
and thus not only entail a severe loss on the capitalists, but a 
more severe loss to the citizens of this state by throwing 


large numbers of people out of employment ata time when | 


you must all recognize the difficulty of their obtaining it 
elsewhere.” 


The natural effect of this withdrawal of special rates | 


was to bring down representatives of many of the 
most important industries of the state to complain 
that the action of the legislature was likely to ruin 
their business. This, or something else, seems to have 


had its effect, for a telegram says that the legislature | 


has recalled its quo warranto resolution, and apparent- 
ly the industries of the state will be permitted to pro- 


Massachusetts Railroad Commission. He has had ten years’ 
service in that Commission, and has made it his business to 
study seriously the railroad questions of public interest, in 
the light of economic laws and the equities of railroad own- 
ers and railroad users. At the time when the first reports 
appeared he was almost the only serious student of these 
special questions, of any ability and any skill in 
presenting his views, in this country. When the 
Granger agitation became fierce, therefore, naturally all 
thoughtful inquirers heard him gladly, and he has probably 
done more than any other man to mould public opinion with 
regard to the proper objects, limits and precesses of govern- 
mental railroad legislation, and especially among thoughtful 
people, including the better class of legislators and journal- 
It did not matter that the legislation by which some of 
the Western States attempted to regulate their railroads 
was exactly what the Massachusetts Commission condemned; 
they still adopted the feature of the commission in their 
blind groping for a remedy for real on supposed evils, feel- 


ists. 


| ing that the Massachusetts Commission had the name of do- 


ing good work and that something of the same name might 
serve to satisfy the popular demand, whether it did the 
same work, or indeed any kind of work, or not. 

It is therefore interesting to find Mr. 
upon his defense, as it by the 
by the Massachusetts Legislature to cut down offices 
not indispensable, and to reduce the expenses of 
others. His letter to the railroad committee sub- 
stantially a defense of the railroad commission, a state- 
ment of the uses it subserves, and the results it has 
tended to produce. As such it will be read with interest, but 
doubtless what will attract most attention in his letter is Mr. 
Adams’ announcement of his intention soon to retire from the 
Massachusetts Commission. We are accustomed elsewhere 


Adams put 


were, efforts made 


is 


| ceed without any additional obstacles to their suc- | to see almost yearly changes in railroad commissions, but 
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he 
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somehow Mr. Adams has become so identified with the Massa- | Adams’ strong point, aside from strong common sense and a | 
chusetts body that we do not think of them apart. | disposition to look facts in the face, and learn from expe- 
It is often objected to bodies like the Massachusetts Com- | rience. There are at least two men in Connecticut especially 
mission that they have no authority, They may investigate | well qualified in this respect, Mr. David A, Wells and Prof, 
and report ever so flagrant an abuse, but they cannot orderit | Walker ; but heretofore no one seems to have thought of them 
to be abated. They may find rates extortionate, discrimina- | in connection with an office in which their peculiar learning 
tions unjust, appliances unsafe, but their power ends | and abilities may be of the greatest value to the community. 
in saying so, This is the public objection. But Mr. | 
Adams maintains, and the history of his Commission sus- 
tains him, that this power to investigate and report is sufti- 
cient, that is, truly remedial. | About a year ago Mr. E, E. Barney, the well-known car- 
The Railroad Commission represents the state, the com- | builder of Dayton, O., issued a pamphlet with the modest 
munity; its power to investigate gives it the ability to know | title “Facts and Infurmation in Relation to the Catalpa | 
whether complaints are reasonable or not, and its position | Tree.” Another pamphlet, of a similar character, containing 
gives weight to its opinions before the law-making power. | “additional facts” relating to the same subject, has jyst 
When, therefore, it reports that a wrong exists that should | been issued by the same author. Certainly, if entirely dis- 
be remedied, the railroad company must feel very sure that | interested work is ever worthy of recognition, such 
there is no wrong if it neglects to carry out its reeommenda- | acknowledgment is due to Mr. Barney. For nearly ten 
tions. It isnot simply a matter of publie opinion, but a re- | years he has devoted much time and money to collecting 
spect for the law-making power that lies behind public | information with reference to the little-known value of the 
opinion, which in this age and generation very commonly | timber of this tree, and has disseminated what he has 
makes men as well as corporations heedful to avoid legiti- | learned in the most liberal and unobtrusive way. He has 
mate causes of complaints against them, lest a worse thing be-.| not only given this information to the public, but he has 
fall them in* the shape of Potter laws, and the like. And the | also collected and supplied seed to those who wished to cul- 
formulated public opinion which a railroad commission may | tivate the tree at the bare cost or probably less than the 
be said to express, is much more formidable than the loose, | cost to him of furnishing it, The work which he has under- 
floating, nebulous prejudice or opinion which is apt to pre- taken to do is simply to make known the valuable qualities 
vail otherwise. The commission’s expression is supposed to | of this timber, which heretofore have not been recognized 
be that of competent men after a full investigation, and so | and were almost entirely unknown. 
has something of the authority of the decision of a court | The catalpa, itseems, has for thirty years or more been 
after a full hearing. extensively planted in the streets of Dayton as a shade tree, 
There still remain a good many railroad officers who | owing to the profusion and beauty of its blossoms and the 
object to railroad commissions or any special railroad legis- | luxuriance of its foliage. For such purposes it has been | 
lation on principle, claiming that railroad business is just | known over a very large area in this country, but until Mr. | 
like any other business and only needs to be let alone. But | Barney called attention to the fact probably very few peo- | 
there are but few of these who do not ses and acknowledge | ple were aware of the remarkable durability of the wood | 
that this is no longer a practical question. Railroad busi- | and its power of resisting decay, even in the most exposed | 
ness is not going to be let alone. It is not let alone in any | situations. Besides this, its other advantages are its light- | 
civilized country, except perhaps in some of these United | ness (it is very little heavier than white pine), its strength 
States: the relations of it to the state have been discussed | (under transverse strain its resistance was about 1% 
for forty years on the continent of Europe much more | that of oak and j that of ash), its toughness (it deflected 
earnestly than here until within the past few years, and | three times as much as oak or ash under a 
there is not the slightest indication that any where state su- | transverse strain), its hardness or resistance to compressive 
pervision is Leing relaxed, though in most European states | strains (which is about 4 that of oak, and greater than that 
there has been great progress in loosening the restraints on | of yellow pine). Besides this it has a beautiful grain and 
general industry, and other freedom of action of the peo- | color, and is susceptible of an excellent finish as an ornament- 
ple. Indeed, of late years there has been a distinct move- {al wood. So far as known, the wood is not attacked by in 
ment toward a closer relation of the governments with the | sects. The tree is very easily propagated, is adapted to a 
railroads. | great variety of soil and climate, and is of very rapid growth. 
The practical question then seems to be not whether there | All these qualities would seem to make it a very valuable 
shall be any state railroad regulation, but what shall be the | timber, and much credit is due to Mr. Barney for having 
manner and extent of such regulation; and the railroad | made them known. 
manager who chafes at any interference or ‘ meddling,” as Its value seems to have been recognized in very early 
he calls it, if he is sensible and politic, will restrain his feel- | times by the French settlers on the Wabash, and probably 
ings as well as he can, and confine his efforts to the oppo- | by the Indians before them, and, as one writer on the sub- 
sition of the most irrational and injurious methods of | ject has said, ‘It has taken the intelligent American citi- 
regulation—there being usually enough of these proposed in | zen nearly two centuries to acquire this information.” 
state legislatures and Congress to occupy all his spare | General Harrison, afterward President, was one of the first 
energy. | persons to call attention to the value of the catalpa as a 
Certainly the methods of the Massachusetts Commission, | timber tree. In 1825 he delivered an address at an agricul 
which have been to a great extent adopted in Michigan, | tural fair, in which attention was directed to the impor- | 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and Iowa, we believe, are as little in- | tance of cultivating so valuable a tree. When Governor of 
jurious to the railroads, to say the least, as any that could | the Northwestern Territory he had found it in the stockades 
well be devised that should pretend to regulate atall. Its | and dwellings at Vincennes, Ind., which was a trading-post 
interference is felt most in its direction of uniform methods | in 1702, and quite a settlement in 1735. Part of the stock 
of keeping accounts for the state reports, which of course | ade at this place was built of catalpa trees, and it is | 
may be pushed to a burdensome extent, but otherwise there | said that they were perfectly sound when they were 
is scarcely anything that it can dictate to the corporations. | removed one hundred years afterward. Catalpa posts | 
But Mr. Adams well says that the value of ‘a commission | set by General Harrison in 1808 were taken up a few 
of this kind depends wholly on the character and ability of | years ago, and were found to be sound and were reset at an 
the commissioners. With the habits of appointing officers | other place. There is testimony, perhaps not of the most 
and the tenure of office common in most states, the chances trustworthy character, of logs of these trees which had 
of getting men of character and ability and keeping | fallen across streams, and had been used as foot bridges for | 
them in office long enough for them to learn their |a hundred years or more. In 1811 the earthquake near New 
business thoroughly (for it is a business for which long | Madrid, on the Mississippi, killed many catalpa as well as | 
experience in railroad management even only gives a | other trees. The catalpa trunks are said to be still standing 
partial preparation) are so slim that we must expect and to be perfectly sound, A portion of one of these has | 
the inefficient commissions to be the rule and the effi- | been sent to Mr. Barney, and is now in his possession. He | 
cient ones the exception. That they have done so little good 1 has collected a great deal of confirmatory testimony by issu- 
work heretofore is doubtless in many cases due to the bad ling a circular, and by the publication of letters in the vari- 
laws under which they were created. They were expected to | ous newspapers. Reference can only be made to a very 
do a work thatcould not bedone. Failing in this, they seem | small part of this testimony. 
not to have made proper efforts to do the work that could be One case is mentioned of a skiff made of catalpa wood 
done. ‘Their reports should at least have given a complete | which had been in use on,a western river for twelve years, and | 
railroad history of the year for their respective states; but | which was still perfectly sound, The durability of this wood 
they have almost never done so, hardly going outside of the | when used for fence posts is proved by many witnesses. Re- 
figures of the companies’ reports, while these latter have been | ports are given by different persons of posts which were put 
presented ina shamefully incompetent mamner. A good | into the ground 80, 40 and 46 years ago, and of one which 
body of railroad statistics is a fundamental requirement of | stood ninety years, and when examined were found to be 
any intelligent railroad legislation, but scarcely any com- | still sound; another says ‘‘ Fence posts of 22 years’ standing 
mission has prepared such. This is a complaint, however, | are as sound apparently as the day they were put in;” a 
that could probably be made of almost all the government | gate-post set in 1780 was taken up in 1871 and was found 


The Catalpa Tree. 








reports that contains any statistics, and is largely due to | in fair condition; a picket fence was in good order after 40 | 


the fact that very few have any compfehension of | years’ service; a fence-post put into the ground 75 years ago 
statistical methods, what it is important to establish | was taken up, and although worn away below the surface of 
and how to present it. For this reason we heartily welcome | the ground nearly one-fourth of its diameter, it is still per- 
the appointment of a professional economist and statistician, | fectly sound. Mr. Barney has sent us a piece of this post, 


Prof. F_ A. Walker, of the Shettield Scientific School, on the | the one side in its rough state, as it was in when taken up, | 


Connecticut Railroad Commission. Any one acquainted the other beautifully polizhed and varnished. Rails made 
with Prof. Walker’s work as Superintendent of the last cen- in 1800 were in use 48 years afterward; clothes-line posts 
Sus, and with the magnificent statistical atlas which was which had stood in the ground for more than twenty years 
prepared under his direction, can have no doubt of his ability | showed no signs of decay; fence stakes after being in the 
in the presentation of statistics. And it needs to be understood | ground 18 years were found to be sound, A superintendent 
that the most important questions that railroad commission- | of a Western railroad says: “ Fence posts twenty years in 
ers have to consider are at the bottom questions of econom- | the ground are always as sound as when first put in.” 

ics, and that ability as an economist is one of the first re-| The testimony which Mr. Barney has collected seems to 
quirements for efficiency in the position. This has been Mr. | establish beyond question the remarkable power of the 
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catalpa wood to resist decay, which naturally suggests its 
use for railroad ties. Whether its other qualities are such 
as to make it suitable for that purpose has not been made 
quite so clear. Its power of resisting compressive strains as 
already stated, Mr. Barney found, by experiment, to be 
about 4 that of oak, and somewhat greater than that of yel- 
low pine. He had two catalpa ties laid over five years ago 
and twelve one year ago in the track near his shop in Day- 
ton, over which trains pass almost hourly. He reports that 
‘all hold their spikes well and show no signs of mashing 
more than oak on each side of them, The road-master, who 
has watched them with much interest, says he has no better 
ties on the line of his road.” On the Iron Mountain Rail- 
road a number of catalpa ties were laid in 1868. Of these it 
is reported that the rails have worn into them from a half to 
one and a half inches, but they are all still perfectly sound, 
One of the officers of that road says that ‘* the timber is too soft 
to admit of the ties lasting as long as some have claimed, 
though it has been conclusively proven that it is far superior 
to white oak, or any other kind of timber grown in this lati- 
tude.” Another reports that “there is nothing to indicate 
that the catalpa ties do not hold spikes sufficiently well, 
Nearly all the spikes are in the same holes originally made 
when driving them over ten years ago. There has been no 
spreading of the track. I have examined the few ties the 
rails have settled into, and find none that will not last for a 
number of years yet by turning them over.” 

Mr Rarney has called attention to the fact that the 
catalpa, or at least one variety of it, has only from \¢ to ly 
inch of sap wood, which, he says, adds very much to its value 
for cross-ties. He therefore proposes, by sawing trees 
twelve inches or more in diameter through the middle, to 
make two ties of each length, and by placing the round side 
down, to give twelve or more inches of bearing surface for 
the rails, instead of eight. The fact that this timber has 
little or no sap wood will, if the tiesare made in this way, 
enable it to resist decay. Of this plan Mr. Axtell, Superin- 
tendent of the Missouri Division of the Iron Mountain road, 
says: ‘If the ties were wider, as you suggest, there would be 
more resistance to crushing. With the joint-fastenings now in 
use, I see no objections to making ties, as you propose, from 
logs twelve inches or more in diameter, by sawing them 
through the middle, and placing the round side down. The 
bearing surface would thus be increased 50 to 100 per cent.” 

Specimens of the wood which Mr, Barney has sent us re- 
semble chestnut or ash in grain, but when varnished are of 
amuch richeramber color, which suggests its use for the 
inside finish of houses, cars, etc, The older specimens of 
wood are of much darker colur than the new, Undoubtedly, 


| like many other kinds of wood, it will, in this respect, im- 


prove with age. Of its use tor construction purposes Mr. 
Barney says: ‘‘ From the experiments | have made, there is 
no tree I would as soon use for the entire structure of a pas- 
senger car, including sills, plates, posts and the entire frame- 
work, also for outside and inside finish, as catalpa,” No one 
is a more competent judge of these matters than Mr, 
Barney. 


Catalpa wood is also said to be entirely free from the attack 


| of insects, anadvantage of much importance if it is used for 


some purposes. 

All these facts, which Mr. Barney has been so indefatigable 
in collecting and disseminating, indicate that the timber of 
this tree is of extraordinary value, a fact which, to many, 
will be new information and which until recently has been 
known to very few. To the writer the tree was known in 
Southern Pennsylvania and Maryland, in boyhood, as the 
smoke-bean tree, and it then possessed the attraction of 
supplying the material for enjoying what was _half- 
way between forbidden and unforbidden pleasures, As 
known then, it apparently had none of the qualities 
of a valuable timber tree. Its chief characteristics 
were great crookedness, or, as the phrase then was, it was 
“seragly.” In the pamphlet, and other sources from which 
we have already quoted so extensively, it is shown that the 
tree does not have those characteristics when it grows in 
groves, and that, like ‘nearly all timber trees under 
the same circumstances, it then becomes tall, erect 
and straight. One writer says that in South Missouri 
and on the Wabash he has seen it as a forest tree “of large 
size, tall and straight.” The same writer says; ‘‘ Nature has 
a process of her own, by which, if not interrupted, she con- 
fines the growth of the tree to the trunk and impels it up- 
ward—a process essentially necessary to adapt the trunks of 
all trees to a serviceable purpose. This process of nature is 
density of growth, and its effect is manifested in the spon- 


| taneous growth of ‘all those tall, densely-growing forests 


from which are procured all our supplies of timber.” 
Abundant evidence is brought to show that this tree in 
Pennsylvania, Indiana, Illinois and Missouri attains to the 
diameter of three, four and four and a half feet, and that 
it is very easily propagated, is a rapid grower, and that one 
species of it has withstood the severest winters up to and 
even beyond 42° north latitude (the north line of Connecti- 
cut, Pennsylvania and Ohio, and nearly the latitude of 
Chicago). ‘It will grow on almost any soil, although it 
thrives best in rich river bottoms subject to overflow 


For these reasons Mr. Barney advocates the extensive cul- 
tivation of this tree, especially by railroad companies, De- 
tailed directions are given for planting and cultivating it, 
and any one interested in the subject would do well to send 
fora copy of his pamphlet, in which the experience of a 
number of persons who have cultivated the tree is given 

The two varieties are described as the early-bloom 
ing and the late-blooming The flowers of the first 
appear three or four weeks earlier than those of the last 
The first has been called the ** speciosa” or hardy, and isa 

| native of Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kentucky and Tennes 
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see, and will stand the frost two or three vielen further 
north than the late-blooming variety, called “‘ Catalpa big- 
nonioides ” or common variety, which a native of Georgia 
and other Southern states, and is cultivated at the East as a 
shadetree. The hardy or speciosa variety is said to; be 
straighter and taller, when grown separately, than the other, 
and in the forests is often three or four feet in diameter. The 
lat ter is the kind recommended for cultivation. 

We learn that a number of growers of trees, or nursery- 
men, have planted large quantities of catalpa seed, and they 
wi'l doubtless soon be able to supply any probable demand for 
trees. The Messrs. Landreth, of Philadelphia, have nearly 
a million of these trees undercultivation. One of the largest 
growers of forest trees for transplanting in the country has 
proposed to take not less than 160 acres in one place on the line | 
of any road, put it inorder and plant it in catalpa and take 
the entire care of it until the trees cover the ground, after 
which they will take care of themselves; the railroad com- 
pany then to pay two cents per tree for each strong, healthy 
tree on the ground, 

Much industry an valuable information is given in the 
pamphlet before us of the consumption of timber trees in | 
this country, all of which point to an insufficient supply at 
no very remote date, if some steps are not taken to provide 
a supply by cultivation. Of this the author says; ‘‘One 
means of averting this calamity is the extensive yearly | 
planting of well-selected forest trees, I have urged | 
the cultivation of catalpa, believing it will give | 
the largest return in the shortest time. Its econ-| 
omic uses are more varied and extensive than any | 
one tree with which I am acquainted.” It is to be 
hoped that railroad companies generally will adopt this 
recommendation which has been so disinterestedly given. 
Those who care to get further information on this subject | 
than we have been able to give can get the pamphlet con- 
taining it by addressing Mr, E. E. Barney, Dayton, Ohio, 
and inclosing six cents for postage. 


German Railroad Politics. 


When some three years ago the Prussian Parliament was 
asked to authorize the government to transfer the govern- 
ment railroads to the German Empire, which before had 
had no railroads except those which it obtained with Alsace 
and Lorraine, this was commonly looked upon as the be- 
ginning of an absorption of most or all the lines of Germany 
by the Empire; but this was not the view taken by many of | 
the members of Parliament and other officials. The then 
Minister of Commerce of Prussia distinctly repudiated the | 
idea of establishing an exclusively government system. 
Under this law nothing has been done; but the smaller states | 
of the Empire, apparently alarmed lest their railroad inter- | 
ests should be overshadowed by an imperial system, at once 
began a policy of enlarging their systems by the absorption 
of private railroads, Latterly Prussia has been pursuing 
the same course. Some time ago some difference arose be- 
tween Prince Bismarck and the Prussian Minister of Com- 
merce, which resulted in the replacement of the latter by 
Maybach, an old government railroad officer. Since his 
accession it has not been quite clear what the government 
railroad policy was, except so far as indicated by numerous 
requests for authority to acquire private railroads and add 
them to the Prussian state system. But on the 13th of 
February last Minister Maybach made a formal speech in 
which he declared the Prussian policy, He said that 
the policy of 1876, to transfer the Prussian state railroads 
to the Empire, had been defeated by the action of the 
smaller states in absorbing their lines. To understand this, 
we must bear in mind that the object of the transfer was to 
give the Imperial Government such power over the whole 
transportation system of the Empire as to enable it to con- 
trol the business in all its general features. With the im- 
portant, long lines of Prussia, it could then have done this 
pretty well by combining with the private railroads of the 
adjoining states; but when these adjoining states had ab- 
sorbed their private railroads, the Empire’s ownership of the 
Prussian state roads would only have enabled it to control 
transportation in Prussia, 

Minister Maybach declared this action of the other states 
to have prevented the transfer of the Prussian state rail- 
roads, and pronounced the present policy of the Prussian 
government to be the concentration of all the Prussian rail- 
roads under its direct management—the absolute state rail- 
road system as opposed to the ‘‘ mixed system” (part 
state and part private railroads) that has hitherto prevailed 
in nearly all the states of Germany, asin Belgium, and re- 
cently in Austria and Hungary. Hitherto, since the vote of 

1876, granting authority to transfer the Prussian railroads, 
it is said that there has been less and less tendency in Par- 
liament toward the state railroad principle ; but the decla- 
ration of the ministry of its position is likely to carry over 
acertain number of its adherents; and a new Parliament to 
be elected before any further steps can be taken will, it is 
thought, be likely to have a majority in favor of the minis- 
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which there is no precedent, and the result of which, there- 
fore, must be looked for with great interest. 

It is not likely, however, that the absorption of the roads 
by the Empire will be completed for many years, It must 
be remembered that it is not even begun yet. Probably it 
will not be until the process of acquiring all the Prussian 


roads has been completed, and in the other states the opposi- | 


tion will doubtless be greater 
effect. 

It will certainly be an experiment of the highest moment 
to have all the railroads of a great country like Germany 
united under one ownership and management. This unity 
will be there and would be anywhere a tremendous advan 
tage, against which must be set the disadvantage of man 
agement by state officials and employés, and the lack of 
competition to spur managers to the highest energy, enter- 
prise and economy. Should it succeed, however, 


*, though it may not have much 


we may 


expect the state system to prevail throughout continental | 


The other countries would not feel safe to have so 
vast a power as the monopoly of railroad transportation | 
wielded by a neighbor while they had nothing to oppose 


Eure ype. 


to it. To a considerable extent the railroads of one country | 


compete with those of another, and there would be no 
equality in a competition of one railroad of France or Austria 
against the whole railroad system of the German Empire, 
| and the utter cessation of competition for interior traffic 
would give immense power for competition for 
traffic. 


foreign 


The Winter Grain Movement. 


The receipts and shipme nts of grain of all kinds at the 
| eight Northwestern reporting markets—St. Louis, Peoria, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Duluth, Detroit, Toledo and Cleveland 
—and the receipts of the seven Atlantic ports, for the three 
months from Dec. 1 to March 1, during nearly all of which 
time lake and canal navigation was closed, have been as fol 
lows, in bushels, for the past six years: 


Northwestern, 
Year. Receipts, Shipments. 


Atlantic 





1873-74 35,098,000 15,494,666 
1874-75 20,242, 864 9,4! 
1875-76 31,594 380 15,1! . 
1876-77 28.537, 187 13,404,02 
1877-78 33,2°0 272 21, 570,938 
1878-70... 41,414,014 19, 180,008 


Compared with last year, the Northwestern markets’ re 
greater, the Northwestern 


markets’ shipments Ll per cent. /ess, and the receipts at At 


ceipts have been 24!5 per cent 
lantic ports 2.7 per cent, less, Our comparison at the end of 
January showed an increase of 2614 per cent. in Northwest 
ern receipts, a decrease of 8 per cent. in Northwestern ship 
ments, and a decrease of 12% per cent, in Atlantic receipts. 
If the latter keep as they have been for a few weeks, the re- 
ceipts, down to the opening of navigation, will be as large 
this winter as last. The course of the traffic has been much 
the same as last winter, becoming largest after January, ex 
cept that this year a larger quantity has been received and 
stored at the Northwestern markets, evidently awaiting the 
opening of navigation, Even in the last week of February, 
when rail rates were lowest, the receipts at these markets 
were nearly twice as great as the shipments thence. Last 
year the three 
bushels, or 54 per cent. more than the shipments; this year 
the receipts have been 22,235,000 bushels, or 117 per cent 
more than the shipments. 
two causes; 


receipts of the 


The difference is probably due to 
first, the rail rates, low as they have been, have 
still been higher this winter than last on the average; and, 


prices much lower this winter. 


We know that part at least—probably a considerable part- 
rior Eastern points, and not all to the Atlantic markets 
equaled half their receipts. 


three months each year has been: 


The extent to which the transfers at the se ‘marke ts are 
most striking features in the 
The shipments from theNorthwestern markets have increased, 
it is true, but not nearly in so great a proportion as the re. 


has been, beginning with 
and 45'¢ per cent. 


1873-74, 61, 











terial policy. 


The significance of this, as regards the German Empire, 


lies in the fact that not only is Prussia by far the largest of | 
the states of the Empire, but especially that Prince Bis- | 


marck substantially dictates the policy of the administration | 


of both Prussia and the Empire. This strengthens the con- 
viction that the ultimate aim is the concentration of the rail- 
roads of the Empire under one imperial management—the 
carrying out of the state railroad policy to its full extent 
over an immense territory with vast population and indus- 
tries, and possessing the largest and perhaps most important 
railroad system in Europe—an experiment of the very high- | 
est importance in the economical history of the world, for 





months were 11,719,000 | & 


second, the demand has been much less pressing and the 


This winter, as last, most of the receipts at Atlantic ports 
have come from other points than the eight great Northwest- 
ern markets—chiefly, doubtless, from interior points, where 
or near where the farmer delivers the grain to the railroads, | 


of the shipments of the eight great markets are made to inte- 
; yet if | 
they all had gone to the latter markets, they would not have 
The difference between the 
Northwestern shipments and the Atlantic receipts for the 


Year. Bushels. Ye ar, Bushels, 
1873-74 9,841,655 1876-77 bh 'baruee 
1874-75 10.071. 920 1877-78 1, 821,15 
1875-76 7,411,470 1878-79 soso 4nd 


eliminated in the course of the grain movement is one of the 
recent history of the business. 


ceipts at Atlantic ports, as is shown by the proportion which 
the former have borne to the latter in successive years, which 
48\6, 67, 5414, 49%, 


The distribution of the receipts of the three winter months 
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New Orleans. Compared with 1876-77, the changes are 
considerable—a large increase in the proportion of New York 
and a decrease almost as large in that of Baltimore ; a large 
increase at New Orleans and a decrease at Boston. 

Comparing Philadelphia and Baltimore taken together with 
New York the percentages are: 

1878-79. 1877-78. 1876- a7. 

New York. 41.1 4 31. 
Philade Iphia and Baltimore........... 41.1 38. i 38. i 


The three cities. 82.2 80.1 69.5 
Philadelphia and Baltimore together have this year re- 
ceived almost exactly as much as New York. In 1876-77 
they received a good deal more, 1877-78 somewhat less. 
Comparing New York and Boston with Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, we have: 


1878-79. 1877-78. 1876-77. 
| New York and Boston. hes aes 50.0 49.0 45.0 
| Philadelphia and Baltimore ee 38.9 38.1 
The four cities. . pan ae tdsah oe 91. 1 87.9 83.1 


The four cities together, therefore, have been increasing 
| their proportion of the total throughout the three years, 
| About a sixth of it went to other places two winters ago, 
only an eleventh this winter. 

Comparing the quantities received, Boston, Montreal and 
3altimore have had more this year than last, all the other 
The differences, however, are all small. 


| places less. 


Record of New Railroad Construction. 


This number of the Railroad Gazette contains informa- 
tion of the laying of track on new railroads as follows : 
Southern Pacific.—Extended from Mohawk Gap, Arizona, 
eastward 36 miles. 


Houston, East d& West Texas.—Extended from Round 
Prairie, Tex., eastward to Sheppard, 8 miles. It is of 3-ft. 
gauge. 


This is a total of 44 miles of new 
miles reported thus far this year. 


road, making 141 


THE SLEEPING-CAR INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE 
Illinois Legislature which 


of the 
went to Chicago to investigate 
the Pullman Company submitted four different reports. 
signed a report in which many figures were 





Three members 


7 | given from the company’s last report, and others showing 


interesting details of the company’s business on the four 
important Illinois on which it has cars. 
Among these we find that the average 


most roads in 


number of passren- 


gers per car per trip onthe Chicago & Alton road was 12.33, 
the gross earnings per passenger 41,73, expenses, $1.33, and 
the net earnings 40 cents, while per car per trip the gross 
learnings were $21.34, expenses $16.40, and net earnings 
$4.94. The net earnings on this line were equivalent to 
7.04 per cent. on the capital invested. On the four roads 
taken together (Chicago & Alton, Chicago & Northwestern, 
Burlington & Quincy and Illinois Central), the net 
earnings were 7.9 per cent. on the 


Chicago, 
investment and 
the average number of passengers per car per trip 12.55, 
This committee reported that the number of stockholders in 
the company was 1,042, of women 
and 68 guardians or trustees. It reported the company’s 
claim to be exempt from legislative regulation on the 
round that it was not a common carrier, and that its re- 

| ceipts are from the rental of an invention on which it helds 

| letters patent, which authorize it to fix its own price for the 
| patented article, and it said that the decisions shown them 
| seemed to sustain this view. These members of the commit- 
| tee ‘‘ deem it unadvisable to recommend any legislation on 
| the subject.” One member of the committee reported that 
| the investigation was improperly made, and that he took no 
| part in it. Another stated a few facts learned from the 
|company, ameng which was this, that legislation was 
then pending in Wisconsin, Ohio and Missouri intended 
| to reduce sleeping-car charges, and that the pay of employés 
varied from $10 a month to porters, with what may be given 
them for blacking boots, to $900 a month to the President, 
but this committeeman did not feel at liberty to make any 
recommendations. Still another report was made, which 
suggested that plainer cars with three tiers of berths might 
be run at lower rates, and said that the Pullman Company is 
about to experiment with a line of such cars on the Chicago, 
|*Burlington & Quincy Railroad, If this should not succeed, 
| it suggested that a lower rate should be charged for the up- 
per berth of the existing cars. 


whom 354 were 





THe WINTER PACKING SEASON closed with February, 
but detailed statistics are not yet published, But the num- 
ber of hogs packed in the Northwest from Nov. 1 to Feb. 
26 is reported to have been 7,253,812 this year, against 
6,391,621 last year, and 5,098,535 in the season of 1876-77. 
This year’s packing shows an increase of 1314 per cent. over 
1877-78 and of 4214 per cent. over 1876-77. The propor- 
tions of the whole number packed at the six leading points 

| have been : 


R Chicago............ ; 38.1 33.3 31.8 
among the several Atlantic ports has been as follows for | St. Louis........... ; PT 7.8 a. 
three years: Cincinnati........ i pase waesieateen Lem oelnene 9.9 10.; 
ake : | Indianapolis... .. cadaness sec Mt 4.2 5.8 
Grain Receipt at Atlantic Ports for the three months Srom Dec, Fs «kicks o ntndiecdbs cauceste 6.1 5.5 4. 4 
| to March 1. Louisville......... saat ; R . at at? 
1878-79. 1877-78.— —1876-77,——— | Sas PENOOS oo. ccccencvewossccens ) 29, 5. 
N 7 Bushels P. ¢. Bushels. P.c. Bushels, P.c.| The result is remarkable as putting St. Louis for the first 
Ba Rag xh “5 wt | LQ peed ey time ahead of Cincinnati, which is still commonly supposed 
[ f 3,365, 79% 7 3: f 3.6 4 * os 
| Portland L.A 935,960 2.2 464.109 19 | to be the head-quarters of pork-packing, though it is eighteen 
Montreal. 57,867 0, 51,055 0.1 70/215 0: 


) 

l 
730,850 18.3 
.647,400 22.8 
084,549 7.3 


8,116,410 18.7 
8,790,500 20.2 
4,260,477 9.8 


4,420,200 17.5 
7,499,944 30.5 


Baltimore. . 


Philadelphia 7, 
9 
New Orleans 3, 


|= 





Total...... 42,270,262 


ally at the three leading markets. 


| standing the snow blockade : 





3 years since it packed as many as Chicago, and in this last 
» | season it did not pack a quarter as many. 
7.3 4,260,47 1,156,983 4.7 | progress, however, has not been made at Chicago. 
100.0 43,492,488 100.0 24,775,817 109.0 
The changes since last year are remarkably small, especi- 
New York has had al- 
most exactly the same proportion this year as last, notwith- 
Philadelphia has lost a trifle, 
| and Baltimore has gained considerable at the expense of 


The greatest 
The in- 
crease in the number packed there, comparing with last 
year, was 12.7 per cent., but at Indianapolis it was 72 per 
cent., at Milwaukee 26 per cent., and at St. Louis 25 per 
cent. There was a large decrease at Louisville and a small 
one at Cincinnati. 

During these four months of the packing season the er- 
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ports of hog products from the United States have been 
250,236 tons this year, against 204,349 last, an increase of 


45,887 tons, or 22!¢ per cent. These exports alone would | | 


have made about.20,000 modern car-loads, which, without 
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The Hon, Matias Romero, the Mexican Minister of the | 
Treasury, is now engaged, by direction of the President, in | 
publishing, in the government Official Gazette, a series of 
engthy articles upon the dnancial, commercial and political | 
condition of this country, which is designed, as he states, | 


engines, would have made a train 125 miles long. But the | to be a vindication before the civilized world of its disposi- } 


} 


number of hogs packed in that time must have weighed i and ability to develop its great natura) resources, and | 


invite foreign capital to aid in this work. A large part of | 


about 1,100,000 tons, or about 90,000 car-loads, and, as live | his article has thus far been devoted to the question of rail- | 


hogs, filled a much greater number of cars. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD MEETING last Tuesday 
was noticeable again as following English precedents and 
giving vent to complaints and inquiries, none of which 
seems to have been of much importance except a charge 
against Mr. Anspach, one of the directors elected by the 
city of Philadelphia, of having received several thousand 
dollars for negotiating a purchase of a tract of land for, 
the company several years ago. It appeared that he had 
received money in connection with the purchase, and that re- 
cently he has refunded it—been compelled to refund it, some 
say. It certainly has a very bad look, but it is the 
character of the transaction and not the amount 
involved that makes it noticeable. A good deal of 
the grumbling was very wild. We notice that though 
the stockholders seem to have adopted the English 
practice, the President has not. In England he would have 
answered inquiries and complaints on the spot. This is al- 
most the only railroad meeting in this country at which 
there is any approach to a discussion, and we like to see the 
practice encouraged, but it is not likely to spread much un 
less the Pennsylvania stockholders use their opportunities 
more intelligently than they have done hitherto. In most 
cases there will be a good deal of foolishness uttered on these 
oceasions, but this can be borae if we get in addition a little 
sense—some pertinent inquiry drawing out a needed expla- 
nation, or the like. 

THE UNitep States KoLiimnGc-Stock Company, it will 

be remembered, was founded chiefly for the purpose of sup- 
plying the Atlantic & Great Western Railroad Com- 
pany with rolling-stock under a contract made by the 
directors of the two companies, several of the directors 
of the railroad company being also directors of the 
rolling-stock company. The railroad company failing 
to pay the rental agreed upon under this  con- 
tract, which was certainly very high, suit was 
brought by the rolling-stock company. One of the defenses 
of the railroad company was that the contract was invalid, 
the directors of the railroad company having virtually con- 
tracted with themselves when they contracted with the roll- 
ing-stock company. This was held to be a good defense in 
the Ohio court in which the case was tried, and its decision 
against the validity of the contract was afterward confirmed 
by the Ohio Supreme Court. We learn now, however, that ona 
petition for a rehearing of the case the Supreme Court has 
reconsidered its action and ordered a new trial. This order 
has just been made, and on what particular grounds it was 
based, we are not able to say this week, but it is assumed 
that it is because the original decision of the invalidity of 
the contract on account of the same men being directors in 
both corporations parties to it is finally held not to have 
been justified. 


FEBRUARY EARNINGS have been reported so far by 21 
roads, 18 of which show an increase over last year, but the 
amount of decreases very nearly balances the increases. 
The lines northwest of Chicago show large decreases, as be- 
fore since harvest; the lines west of the Misseuri large in- 
creases, There are great fluctuations, decreases and in- 
creases being large in many cases, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Proceedings of the Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia.—The 
Philadelphia Engineers’ Club is a young institution, and 
seems to have all the vigor of youth. It has now begun to 
publish its Proceedings in a periodical, much in the form of 
the Transactions of the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers. The first number, just issued, contains the principal 
papers that have been read before the Club since its organ- 
ization a year ago last December. These do not make up a 
very large bulk, the papers being mostly short, and the notes 
of discussions being much abridged. Hereafter it is pro- 
posed to issue a number when material enough has accumu- 
lated to make a thin pamphlet, which it is thought will be 
about once in two months, 

There isa goodly number of engineers attached to the | 
Club—naturally, it being in Philadelphia—of notable ability, 
whose contributions to the literature of their profession will | 
deserve the record which these Proceedings will give them. 





Construction of Railroads in Mexico. 

Hon. William M. Evarts, the Secretary of State, to 
whom was referred a_ resolution of the Senate of 
Feb. 20, requesting the President, if in his judgment 
compatible with the public interests, to communicate 
to that body ‘a copy of any dispatches, not heretofore 
communicated, which have been recently received by the 
Secretary of State from the United States minister in “Mex- 
ico, relating to concessions for railroads in that country,” 
has laid before the President the accompanying copy of u dis- 
patch from Mr. John W. Foster, with its accompaniments, in 
reference to the subject of the resolution. 

MR. FOSTER TO MR. EVARTS, 


LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES, | 

Mexico, Jan, 28, 1879. | 
Str: I am constantly in receipt of inquiries from citizens 
of the United States as to the state of Mexican legislation 
regarding the construction of railroads, the sentiment of the 
people and present government of this country upon a rail- 


|roads. But as it is only a partial and imperfect statement | 
|of the present condition of this subject, designed for circu- | 
| lation in the United States, and, in view of the repeated in- 
| quiries made to me as referred to above, I have thought it | 
would be desirable to send to the department a full state- | 
ment of all the acts of the present government of Mexico, 
with copies of all official documents relating to railroads, 
especially connected with foreign interests and concessions, 
in the hope that the information contained therein may be 
of some interest and value to our government and its citizens. 
1. The first indication given by the present administration 
of the Mexican government of its sentiments in regard to 
foreign railroad enter prises and to foreigners is found in the 
revolutionary ‘ plan” or proclamation of General Porfirio 
Diaz, dated at Palo Blanco, March 21, 1876. In that proc- 
lamation he gives, among others, as reasons for “ raising 
the standard of war against the government of President 
Lerdo,” that the country has been delivered to the English 
company with the concession of the Vera Cruz Railroad; 
attacks the Lerdo government for granting a charter, as it 
alleges, to the same company fora railroad to the city of 
Leon; states that *‘it has been agreed to sell the English 
debt to the United States, which is equivalent to selling the 
country to the neighboring nation,” and charges that the 
Lerdo government ‘‘rob us of our future and sell us to for- 
eigners.” This proclamation is herewith transmitted in an 
extract marked inclosure No, 1. 
2. During the progress of the revolution, General Diaz 
from his head-quarters in Oaxaca, issued a decree datec 
Sept. 26, 1876, in which he declared “ null and without any 
force and effect” certain specified contracts made by the 
Lerdo government, and also ‘any contract which may re- 
sult in any burden to the nation.” After the triumph of his 
revolution and the occupation by him of this capital, this 
decree was published in the first issue of the Official Govern- 
ment Gazette, and was understood to be in execution of the 
spirit set forth in the proclamation above referred to. At 
the time of the overthrow of the Lerdo government, a con- 
tract made by the minister of public works with the Inter- 
national Railroad Company of Texas for the construction of 
a road from this city to the Rio Grande was pending in the 
Mexican Congress. Upon the publication of said decree of 
nullification, the representative of said company, Hon, E. L. 
Plumb, considering that this publication rendered his con 
tract of no effect, withdrew from the country, and the sub- 
ject was never called up in the new Congress, It is due to 
the present government, however, to say that it has only 
in exceptional cases insisted upon the absolute abrogation of 
the contracts of the late administration, although in some 
cases it has required material modifications of them, The 
decree is herewith inclosed (No, 2). 
3. The revolutionary proclamation of General Diaz de- 
nounced the contract made by President Lerdo with the 
Central Railway Company to construct a road from this 
city to Leon. In November, 1874, the Mexican Congress 
had granted a charter to certain parties for that 
purpose. A company had been formed, the — sur 
veys had been made for a large part of the dis- 
tance, and the active operations of the construction 
were being pushed forward with commendable energy,when 
the revolution broke out and soon spread into the section of 
country where the work of construction was in progress. 
The result was that the workmen were in large numbers im- 
pressed into the opposing armies, the disturbed condition of 
that region paralyzed the efforts of the constructors, and the 
company was compelled to suspend its work, To this em- 
barrassment was added another, t» wit, the revolution had 
so impaired the credit of the country in Europe, where the 
company was placing its bonds, that it rendered the negotia- 
tion at that time impossible. 
One of the first acts of the Diaz government, after its ac 
cession to power, was to declare, in December, 1877, the 
charter of thiscompany forfeited, and it proceeded to col- 
lect the bond of $150,000, which the company has given for 
the faithful fulfillment of its contract. At this juncture, the 
principal member of the company, Mr, William Barron, a 
British subject, solicited my good offices in the absence of 
any diplomatic representative of his own government, to 
prevent the execution of the harsh measures decreed. My 
efforts were only partially successful, as the government en- 
forced the forfeiture of the charter, including all the work 
done upon the road, amounting to about $80,000, and the 
yayment to the government of $32,000, which the company 
Rat received for the lottery franchise. This subject, with a 
statement of the reasons of the government for enforcing 
the forfeiture, was reported in full to the department in my 
dispatch No, 524, of April 30, 1877, which is made inclosure 
No. 3, herewith. 
4. Soon after the Mexican Railway Company (from Vera 
Cruz to the city of Mexico) was completed, on the 15th of 
March, 1878, the executive, with the full authorization of 
Congress, made a contract with said company, formally en- 
tered into by both contracting parties, with mutual conces- 
sions and considerations, by which a new tariff of passenger 
and freight charges was agreed upon, and a settlement or 
new arrangement of the subsidy due for the construction of 
the road was made. By the latter, the government agreed 
to pay to the company #560,000 annually, for the term of 
twenty-five years, 
At the first session of the Congress elected under the ne-v 
government of General Diaz, and in execution of the pro- 
gramme marked out in the revolutionary proclamation ap- 
pended hereto, a committee was appointed to report upon 
| what measures were necessary to be taken inregard to the 
| contract of tariffs of March 15, 1878. At the following ses- 
sion, in October, 1877, the committeee submitted its report, 
and on the 9th of said month a bill or project of law was 
| presented, which was, after observing the usual legislative 
| methods of debate and readings, adopted on the 9th of No- 
| vember, 1877, by the unanimous vote of the Chamber of 
Deputies, and was sent to the Senate. This bill authorizes 
| the executive to stipulate for a reduction of the tariff under 
| the contract of March 15, 1873, and if no arrangement can 
| be agreed upon with the company, the bill expressly pro- 
| vides for rescinding the contract by legislative act, and sets 
forth a tariff of freights in view of that contingency. A 
|copy is transmitted herewith, marked No, 4. This bill 
| caused such a feeling of opposition on the part of the more 
intelligent and liberal of the public men of this country that 
up to this date the friends of the bill have not been able to 
procure its passage by the Senate. 

|” Reference has been made to the clause of the contract of 

March 15, 1873, which stipulates that the Mexican govern- 
| ment shall pay to the railroad company, in lieu of the sub- 
| sidy due at the completion of the road, an annual sum of, 
| $560,000, The government of Mr. Lerdo was able to make | 





| 


road connection with the United States, and the pecheneey | this yearly payment until the revolution of General Diaz 


and possibility of the latter rendering any aid 
Subsidy to such construction, 


y way of broke out in 1876, when, owing to the 


state of war into | 
which almost the entire country was thrown, occasioning a 
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disorganization of the finances and a large increase in the 
expenses, the payment of the subsidy was suspended about 
the Ist of March, 1876, This suspension has been continued 
during the period of the present administration, for more 
than two years and a half, notwithstanding the revolution 
terminated successfully more than two years ago, and in 
spite of the constant and persistent efforts of the company to 
obtain the contracted payments. The amount due the com- 
pany from the government on this account at the end of last 
year was, say, F 1,800,000. 

5. Thus far I have referred to the executive and legislative 
acts as to railroad matters affected by the Diaz revolution. I 
come now to speak of the conduct observed in reference to 
new railroad projects, 

On the 12th of November, 1877, the minister of public 
works celebrated a contract with William J. Palmer & Co., 
of the United States, for a system of railroads from the city 
of Mexico to the Pacific Ocean, and to the frontier of the 
United States, to connect with the railroad system of our 
country. A translation of the material articles and an ab- 
stract of the others of said contract or charter are made a 
part of inclosure No. 5. 

It will be noticed that this contract provides that the line 
from this city to the Pacific shall be first commenced, and 
that the line to the Rio Grande shall not be commenced 
until that to the Pacific is completed ; and aiso that the 
line to the American frontier shall be commenced, 
‘76t on tht Rio Grande, but at the point on the line to the 
Pacific where the frontier branch leaves the Pacific line. 
The contract also stipulates that the company and all persons 
who may take part in it as bondholders, employés, or in any 
other character, “shall be considered as Mexicans in every- 
thing connected with the enterprise;” they cannot allege 
their foreign nationality, nor can they appeal to their gov- 
ernment or diplomatic representative ‘even in case of a de- 
nial of justice.” These latter conditions as to nationality 
have been inserted in all railroad contracts proposed by the 
Mexican government for years past, and, in the opinion of 
American capitalists, present a serious impediment to the in- 
vestment of foreign capital in Mexican railways. This con- 
tract was submitted to the Mexican Congress for its approval 
in November, 1877. No definite action was had, and it came 
up again in the session of April-May, 1878, when a stron 
opposition was manifested to it, in the course of which enoat 
the leading members of the majority of that body, the Hon. 
Alfredo Chavero, made a notable speech, which will be re- 
ferred to hereafter, opposing all railroad connection with the 
United States as dangerous to the independence of the coun- 
try. While the contract was pending a law was passed author- 
izing the executive to contract with the governors of states 
for the construction of railroads within their rospective state 
limits. Under this law the federal executive has made thir 
teen contracts for as many independent roads or branches, 
which form a serious impediment to the carrying out of any 
general systemof trunk lines. The friends of the Palmer 
contract urged its passage, but in lieu and as a modification 
thereof, the committees of industry, to whom the general 
subject’ belongs, introduced a bill on the last working-day 
of the session, which was passed immediately, by a vote of 
115 to 12, authorizing the executive to contract for a rail- 
road from the city of Mexico to the Pacific Ocean only, thus 
defeating the Palmer contract. This latter bill, of which I 
transmit a translation as a part of inclosure No. 5, was sent 
to the Senate, but has not as yet received any definite action 
of that body, 

The Palmer contract was again brought up, with the ap- 
proval of the Minister of Public Works, in the last Congress, 
which met in September last. But all the efforts of the 
friends of a railroad connection with the United States 
proved fruitless, as the joint committees to whom the con- 
tract was referred did not report till the last working-day of 
the session, Dec. 14, 1878, and then only obtained leave to 
submit their report in writing, which has just within the 
last few days been made public. Isend a translation of 
those parts of the report of interest to the subject of the 
present dispatch, asa part of inclosure No. 5, 

It will be seen that this report, which is a unanimous one 
on the part of the joint committees, asserts ; (1st) that the 
most important railroad for Mexico is an interoceanic one 
within Mexican territory ; (2d) that the Palmer contract 
should be amended so as to require the road to the Pacific to 
be the main trunk line, to avoid being subjugated to the mo- 
nopoly of an American company, to the serious danger of 
the national independence ; (8d) that the contract should be 
so amended as to require the company not to construct lines 
parallel or in competition with the state railroads without 
the consent of the latter ; and (4th) that the railroad to- 
ward the United States should not make a connection with 
with the American system, but should be required to go to 
Tampico or Matamoros, and thus the communication with the 
United States would be by water. The report concludes 
that the objects had in view in making these amendments 
have been to free Mexico from being made a colony or kind 
of dependency of the United States and to prevent the 
two countries from being united by iron bands, which 
latter would cause only the scorn and indignation of future 
generations, 

Such is the past and present state of the Palmer con- 
tract or charter, which has been the leading American en- 
terprise before the Congress of the Diaz government. 

6, On the 12th of October, 1877, the Minister of Public 
Works made a contract or charter with Messrs. Ferguson & 
Lymon, representing American interests, for the construc- 
tion of a railroad from the Mexican seaport of Guay mas, in 
in the state of Sonora, to the American frontier, to connect 
with the Southern Pacific road in Arizona. A translation 
of the material parts of said contract is inclosed (No. 6), This 
contract was submitted to Congress for approval in Oct« ber, 
1877, but no definite action being had, it went over to the 
session in April-May, 1878. Here it encountered much the 
same opposition and fate as that of the Palmer contract just 
stated, and it failed to pass that body at that or the subse- 
quent and last session, ending Dec, 15, 1878. 

have been informed that Messrs. Ferguson & Lymon 
have abandoned the hope of securing the approval of Con- 
gress to the Sonora charter, and are now soaking to revive 
through the Minister of Public Works, an old charter granted 
to David Boyle Blair in 1875, which had lapsed from the 
disinclination of capitalists to accept his provisions. 

7. The last contract made by the executive with American 
varties was that for the construction of a railroad across the 
2 tnighe Tehuantepec, in favor of Mr. H. H. Hall, in re- 
presentation of a New York company, which contract was 
signed on the 31st of October, 1878, and immediately sub- 
mitted to Congress, and of which a partial translation is in- 
closed (No. 7). This charter, athena it was not open to the 
objections urged against the lines leading to the American 
frontier, met with such opposition that it failed to pass Con 
gress, and is still pending in that body. A _ considerable 
majority of the chamber of deputies seemed to favor the 





measure, and the company hope to secure its passage at the 
next session. 

8, On the 6th of December, 1878, the Mexican Minister 
of Finance signed and sent to Congress a conditional agre 
ment with certain parties, having in view a new tundin; 
of the public debt and the construction of a railroad from 
this ity to the Pacific Ocsan, with branches The instru 
ment should more properly be termed bases for a fut 
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who may hereafter enter into the arrangement. 
already transmitted a translation of the agreement with my | 
dispatch No, 855, of Dec, 10 last, with full explanation of its | 
contemplated objects. As it has met with and will en- 
counter serious opposition in this country, and as there ap- | 
years almost no probability of its realization, | do not. 
‘hink it worth while todo more in this connection than refer | 
to my previous dispatch on the subject. 

9. One phase of the railroad connection between Mexico | 
and the United States is illustrated by the sentiments de- 
veloped in this country on account of a series of resolutions 
introduced into the Senate of the United States by Senator 
Morgan on the 8th of May, 1878, of which I inclose a copy 
herewith (No. 8). These resolutions breath a most friend! 
spirit, and were designed to develop a better state of polit- 
ical and commercial relations between the two republics. 
The last of the series contemplated a ‘“ treaty for the pro- 
tection and encouragement of such citizens of either coun- 
try as should with the consent of the government of Mexico 
build and equip a line of railroad from the city of Mexico 
to the Rio ( rand.” These resolutions, being published in | 
this city, were denounced by the press as ‘‘ a proposition to | 
establish a protectorate” over Mexico, ive an extract 
from the comments of the oldest and one of the most pru- 
dent and influential newspapers in this country, the Siglo 
XIX, in inclosure No, 8, 

The same subject has been within a few days past referred 
to in an official paper, prepared by order of President Diaz, 
by Sefior Romero, Minister of the Treasury, and published 
in the official government newspaper. Sefior Romero states 
that Mexico would not consent to celebrate with any govern- 
ment such a treaty in regard to railroads as that proposed 
by Senator Morgan, and least of all with the United States. 
(See Inclosure No, 8,)* 

10. One of the leading speeches delivered in Congress in 
May last in opposition to the Palmer contract was that made 
by Hon. Alfredo Chavero, a gentleman of long experience 
in public life, of education and intelligence, and one of the 
most prominent and influential members of the ruling party 
in Congress. This speech, while it attacks the financial 
responsibility of the company, maintains that “it is very 
poor policy, very injudicious to establish within our country 
a powerful American company ;” that ‘‘we should always 
fear the United States,” and that the contract ought to be 
rejected, in order to avoid ‘“‘a danger for the independence 
and the future of the country.” The speech is inclosed, 
marked No, 9. It is similar in sentiment to those which have 
frequently been delis ered in Congress of late years by some 
of the most distinguished statesmen whenever the ques- 
tion of railroad charters to the United States has been under 
consideration. Additional significance has been given to 
this speech from the fact that at the opening of the next 
Congress, newly elected in September last, Sefior Chavero 
was chosen Speaker of the Chamber of Deputies; and in reply 
to the opening address of the President of the Republic, in 
the presence of the diplomatic representatives as invited 
guests, in replying officially to the President’s address, he 
referred to the action of the previous Congress in regard to 
the Palmer contract and stated that subsequent events had 
shown the wisdom of that action, 

Li. To complete the foregoing statement. it is proper to 
add an exhibit of the present financial condition of Monin, 
in order to form an estimate of its ability to pay subsidies 
for railroad construction, This statement . appended, 
marked inclosure No, LO, From this it appears that the gov- 
ernment owes a foreign debt of over $130,000,000; that it 
has pledged the entire available receipts of the custom- 
houses and repledged a part of them, to the extent of 60 per 
cent,, to secure the payment of the interest and the redemp 
tion of the principal of that debt, but for nearly a genera 
tion past has not been able, owing to its financial necessities, 
to make effective those ledges or pay the interest ; that the 
present receipts of the Federal treasury are only 70 per cent. 
of the expenses; that the receipts are decreasing anil the ex- 
penses are increasing; that it has suspended for nearly three 
years its subsidy to the only completed line of railroad in the 
country, and that it has alarge domestic or interior debt of 
unknown amount, 

The foregoing statement is submitted in the hope that it 
may in some degree furnish the information asked of this 
legation in regard to Mexican railroads and railroad char- 
ters and construction, 

Tam, sir, etc., 


{Inclosures, ] 


Joun W. Foster. 


1. Gen. Diaz’s revolutionary plan. 

2. Decree annulling contracts of the Lerdo government. 

8. Forfeiture cf Central Railroad charter. 

!, Bill modifying tariffs of Mexican Railroad Comeeny. 
5. report 


Palmer contract; bill for interoceanic road, an 

_ of joint committees ot Congress. 

6. The Sonora charter, 

7. The Tehuantepec charter. 

8. Senator Morgan’s resolutions; comments of Mexican 
press, and opinion of Mexican Government. 

9%. Chavero’s speech. 

10. Financial statement of Mexican treasury. 

*|Extract from the reply of Sr. Romero, Minister of finance, to 
Mr, Foster's letter to Chicago manufacturers, prepared by order 
of the President. | 
100, * * * *© Mexico could not celebrate a treaty with the 

United States nor with any other power by means of which she 
would consent that a foreign government might guarantee the 
fulfillment of a private contract made by Mexico for the con- 
struction of a work within her own territory. This would be 
equivalent to recognizing beforehand, aud in a solemn and for- 
mal manner, her impotency to comply with the obligations which 
she might contract; and a nation which should commence by rec- 
ognizing this inapotenar. would merit no respect whatever from 
the civilized world, and for its own decorum ought to abstain from 
celebrating a contract which it itself knows it could not fulfill un- 
less stimulated and obliged by the nation whose guarantee it 
should accept for the fulfillment of the agreement, 

LOL. If the events be considered which have occurred between 
Mexico and the United States, concerning which notice will be 
taken further on, it will not appear strange, but on the contrary 
very natural, that Mexico has with the United States greater dif- 
ficulties even than those encountered in treating with any other 
power for the celebration of a treaty of this kind. 


Seneral Bailroad DWlews. 


MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Meetings. 
Meetings will be held as follows: 
Woodruff Sleeping & Parlor Coach Co., annual meeting, 
at the office in Pittsburgh, March 18, at 10 a. m. 


Allegheny Valley, annual meeting, at the office in Pitts- 
burgh, April 8, at 11 a. m. 


contract, as it in express terms biuds no one but the pasties 
ve 


THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. 


The General Time Convention will meet at the Galt House, 
Louisville, April 9. 
The Southern Time Convention will meet at the Conti- 
nental Hotel, Philadelphia, April 16. 
The Car Accountants’ Association will hold its annual 
convention at the Grand Pacific Hotel, Chicago, April 23. 
Dividends, 
Dividends have been declared as follows: 
New York Central & Hudson River, 2 per cent.., quarterly 
payable April 15. Transfer books close March 15, 
Lehigh Valley, 1 per cent., quarterly, payable April 15. 
Dubuque & Sioux City, 2 per cent., payable April15, The 
road is oan to the Llinois Central. 
Western Union Telegraph, 144 per cent., quarterly, pay- 
able April 15. 
Mail Service Extensions. 
Mail service has been ordered over railroad lines as fol- 
ows: 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincey, Chariton & Indianola 


Brinch, service extended from Lacona, Ia., to Indianola, 
19.25 miles, from March 15. 
Foreclosure Sales. 

The Cherokee Railroad was sold in Cartersville, Ga., 
March 4, and bought for $22,500 by the Cherokee Lron 
Works, which own a large property on the line, This is a 
re-sale, the road having been sold once before, Nov. 5, 1878. 
It is 23 miles long, from Cartersville, Ga., to Rockmart. It 
is said that the purchasers will extend it some 20 miles, 
to Pryor on the Selma, Rome & Dalton road, 

The Indiana North & South road will be sold in Indian- 
apolis, April 8, under the decree of foreclosure lately 


’ 


yranted. The road is 15 miles long, from Attica, {nd., to 
Mosdanditare: the bonds and accrued interest amount to 
$825,000. 


The Lafayette, Muncie & Bloomington road will -be sold 
in Lafayette, Ind., April 8, under the decree of foreclosure 
lately granted by the United States Circuit Court. The 
whole road will be sold together as one property, with all 
the equipment, etc. It is 120 miles long, from Muncie, Ind., | 
roux Lafayette to the Illinois line. There are $666,000 
bonds secured on the 87 miles of the Western Division; bonds 
have also been issued on the Eastern Division of 83 miles, 
but the amount is not reported. 


ELEGTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Alewandria & Fredericksburg.—The office of Assistant 
General Freight Agent has been abolished, and its duties will 
be performed by the General Freight Agent. 


American Tron d& Steel Association.—The Board of 
Managers, at a meeting held in Philadelphia, March 6, elected 
the following officers for the ensuing year: President, Daniel 
J. Morrell, Johnstown, Pa.;: Vice-Presidents, Abram 8. 
Hewitt, New York; Samuel M, Felton, Philadelphia; B. F. 
Jones, James Park, Jr., Pittsburgh; Secretary, James M 
Swank, Philadelphia; Treasurer, Charles Wheeler. 


Baltimore & Potomac.—The office of Assistant General 
Freight Agent has been abolished, and its duties will be per 
formed by the General Freight Agent, 


Belleville & North Hastings,—Ata recent meeting of the | 
board John McDougall, of Montreal, was chosen a director 
and President, in place of Mr. Bowell, resigned, EK. O, Bick- | 
ford was chosen General Manager. 


Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern.—At the annual | 
meeting in Burlington, Ia., Feb, 25, the following directors | 
{one-third of the board) were reélected: Charles Bard, Fred- | 
erick Butterfield, W. 8. Nichols, W. 8, Opdyke. 
Chautauqua Lake.—Mr, C. J. Hepburn has been ap- | 


jointed Superintendent. He is also Superintendent of the | 
ittsburgh, Titusville & Buffalo. 


Chicago, Clinton, Dubuque & Minnesota,—At the annual 
meeting in Dubuque, Ia., Feb, 28., the following directors 
were chosen: Sidney Bartlett, F. Bartlett, J. A. Burnham, 
J. N. Denison, James F, Joy, A. Hardy, Nathaniel Thayer, 

x. 

Chicago & Iowa,—At the annual meeting in Chicago re- 
cently the following directors were chosen: J. K. Barry, F. 
E. Hinckley, G. W. Kretzinger, B. T. Lewis, Joseph Rising, 
B. P. Shumway, D. B,. Waterman. 


Chicago, Rockford & Northern.—At the annual meeting 
recently, the following directors (one-third of the board) 
were chosen; B, T, Lewis, B. P. Shumway, D. B. Waterman, 


Chicago & Western Michigan.—Mr, H. L. Brown has been 
appointed General Freight Agent, in place of L. W. Camp- 
bell, resigned. Mr. Brown has been Assistant General 
Freight Agent for some time. 


Connecticut Railroad Commission.—The Connecticut Sen- | 
ate has unanimously confirmed the Governor’s nomination 
of Gen. Francis A, Walker Railroad Commissioner for 
three years. 


as 


Fall River, Warren & Providence.—At the annual meeting 
in Warren, RK. L., March 10, the following directors were 
chosen : Thomas J. Borden, John 8, Brayton, Charles F. 
Choate, Royal W. Turner, E. W. Willard, E. N. Winslow. 
The road is controlled by the Old Colony. 


Grand Rapids & Indiana,.—At the annual meeting in 
Grand Rapids, Mich., March 5, the following directors were 
chosen: W., O. Hughart, H. J. Hollister, W. R. Shelby, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. ; J. G. Wait, Sturgis, Mich.; 8, 8. Cobb, 
Kalamazoo, Mich.; Fliny Hoagland, Franklin P, Randall, 
Ft. Wayne, Ind.; J. N. McCullough, Thomas D. Messler, 
Wm. Thaw, Pittsburgh; George B. Roberts, Thomas A. 
Scott, Philadelphia; Robert B, Potter, New York. Messrs. 
Shelby and Cobb are new directors, replacing Mancel Tal- 
cott, deceased, and John P. Green. The board reélected W. 
O, Hughart President; W. R. Shelby, Vice-President and 
rreasurer; J. H. P. Hughart, Secretary. 

Housatonic.--The board has reélected William H. Barnum 
President; David 8. Draper, Vice-President; Charles K. Av- 
erill, Secretary and Treasurer. 

, March 12, the 
sher, Lawrence, 
. M. Edgerton, C. 


Kansas Pacific.—At the annual meeting 
following directors were chosen: J. P. 1 
Kan.; G. M. Dodge, Council Bluffs, Ta.; D 
S. Greeley, St. Louis; F. L. Ames, Boston; Jay Gould, Sid- 
ney Dillon, Russell Sage, Addison Cammack, James R. 
Keene, James M. Ham, New York. All are new directors 
except Messrs. Usher, Edgerton and Greeley, the new men 
being all connected with the Union Pacific. The board 





Railroad Conventions. 


The General Passenger d& Ticket Agents’ Association will 
holds its regular semi-annual meeting at the Metropolitan 
Hotel, New York, March 14. 

The Roadmasters’ Association will meet in Boston, March 
25, to complete its permanent organization, 





elected Sidney Dillon President; D. M. Edgerton, Vice-Pres- 
| ident; A. H. Calef, Secretary and Treasurer. 

| Missouri Pacific.—The. directors chosen at the annual 
| meeting last week were: J. L. Stephens, Boonville, Mo.; D. 
| K. Ferguson, D, R. Garrison, Oliver Garrison, W. M. Sam- 
uel, St. Louis; A. M. Billings, Chicago; F. R. Baby, George 
J. Forrest, Cornelius K. Garrison, W. R. Garrison, J. P. 
Kennedy, Russell Sage, Andrew V. Stout, New York, 
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Northern Central —The offices of the Assistant General 
Freight Agents of the Baltimore Division, and of the Sus- 
quehanna, Shamokin, Elmira & Canandaigua divisions have 


been abolished. The General Freight Agent will take direct 
charge of all matters pertaining to the freight business. 


Port Huron & Northwestern.—The following officers have 
been elected: President, Henry Howard; Vice-Presidents, J. 
P. Sanborn, C. A. Ward; Secretary and Treasurer, F. Wells; 
Attorney, C. R. Brown. 


Quincy, Missouri & Pacific.—At the annual meeting in 
West Quincy, Mo., March 5, the following directors were 
chosen; E, V, Wilson, Edina, Mo.; 8. Boynton, Greencastle, 
Mo.: J. M. DeFrance, Kirksville, Mo.; C. H. Bull, Amos 
Green, W. B. Larkworthy, F. W. Menke, 8S. P. Mikesell, E. 
M. Miller, Henry Root, J. F. Sawyer, Hugh Smith, John 
Wheeler, Quincy, I. 


St. Louis, Kansas City d& Northern.—The following di- 
rectors were chosen at the annual nieeting last week: Don 
Catlin, James F. How, B. W. Lewis, Jr., John Jackson, J. 
R. Lionberger, W. M, Speer, J. 8. Walsh, St. Louis; W. R. 
Garrison, Solon Humphreys, J. A. Jamieson, George J. 
Seney, New York. Messrs. Catlin, Lionberger, Walsh and 
Seney are new directors, succeeding J. A. Scudder, J. R 
Jeach, S. B. Parsons and C, P. Burnham. The old officers 
were reélected, as noted last week. 


St. Louis & San Francisco.—At the annual meeting in St. 
Louis, last week, the followimg directors were chosen: O. 
Bailey, J. F. Baker, St. Louis; W. F. Buckley, F. Butter- 
field, J. D. Fish, C. C. Howard, C. Littlefield, J. C. Post, J. 
Seligman, E. J. Seligman, New York; George 8. Curtis, 
Francis B. Hayes, W. H. West, Boston, The new directors 
are Messrs. Bailey, Fish, Howard, Littlefield, Post, E. J. Selig- 
man and Curtis, who succeed Samuel Hays, 8. M. Seeley, 
Andrew Peirce, T. T. Buckley, George F. Stone, J. P. Robin- 
son and C. J. Bergen. Messrs. Littlefield and Curtis were 
directors in 1877, 


Southern Minnesotu.—The following circular from Presi- 
dent Van Horne is dated Feb. 15: 

‘*Mr, P. M. Myers has been appointed General Manager. 
He will have entire charge of the affairs of the Company in 
the West. All communications relating to the general busi- 
ness of the road should be addressed to bim at La Crosse, 
Wis.” 

Troy & Greenfield,—It is understood that Mr. G. Clinton 
Gardner has accepted the position of Manager of this road, 
which includes the Hoosac Tunnel, and that he has tendered 
his resignation of his position as General Superintendent of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Division of the Pennsylvania 

ailroad. 


PERSONAL. 


Gen. T. T. Eckert has resigned his position as President 
of the Atlantic & Pacific Telegraph Company. 
~The Buffalo Commercial Advertiser says: ‘‘ Mr. James H. 
Small, for some years the Superintendent of the street rail 
ways in this city, and for the last three years the Managing 
Director of the Tramway Company in Glasgow, Scotland, 


| has been elected recently Managing Director of the London 


Tramways Company. He is now at the head of 
largest companies of this kind in the world.” 
Probably the oldest railroad director in the United 
States is Mr. Benjamin Fish, of Trenton, N. J., who is now 
in his 94th year, and is still an active, and, for his great age, 
a vigorous man, Sixty-six years ago he was engaged in the 
business of transporting freight between New York and 
Philadelphia by sloop and wagon, and during the war of 
1812 had some heavy government transportation contracts. 


two of the 


| He was one of the original incorporators of the Camden & 
| Amboy Company, was chosen a member of its first board of 


directors in 1880, and lds every year been reélected a di 
rector of that company or of its successor, the United New 
Jersey. He has for years been the only survivor of that 
original board, which consisted of Abraham Browning, Rob- 
ert L. Stevens, Edwin A. Stevens, Wm. McKnight, Wm. J. 
Watson, Jeremiah H. Sloan and Benjamin Fish—all men of 
mark in their day. For many vears Mr. Fish took an active 
part in the management of the road, and in the financial 
affairs of the company, which is one of the very few whose 
original stock was never lost, and which never defaulted in 
any of its interest or rental payments. 

Mr. Wm. Gawne, formerly a large contractor, died at 
Oneida, N. Y., March 10. He was born in the Isle of Man, 
and came to this country in 1837, and some ten years later 
had large contracts on the New York & Harlem and other 
roads. He retired from the contracting business many years 
ago, and settled down on his farm near Oneida. 

-Mr. Benjamin Il’. Patrick, late General Ticket Agent of 
the Eastern Railroad, has been discharged from bail, the com- 
pany declining to press the charge against him. It is said 
that he has made good the deficiency in his accounts. Mr. 
Patrick is an old passenger man and in many respects an un- 
usually accomplished one. He has had habits which have 
almost always prevented his holding any place of importance 
long, but no act of this kind was ever suspected of him be- 
fore, we believe. Usually he has kept the good will of those 
who felt forced to discharge him. 


TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


Cotton. 
Receipts at aipping rts for the week ending March 7 
and the ry ear from Sept. 1 to that date are reported as 
follows, in bales, by the Commercial and Financial Chroni- 


cle: 

1879. 1878. 1877. L876. 1875 
Week... 83,266 90,947 50,742 78,380 62,282 
Crop year...3,919,830 3,670,001 3,623,749 3,569,522 3,052,782 


The exports for the same periods were: 


1879. 1878 Increase, P. c. 
Week . éé 134,523 100,994 33,529 33,2 
Crop year....... 2,584,024 2,322,658 251,366 10.8 


For the half-year ending with September (within which 
usually three-fourths or more of the crop is marketed), the 
receipts at each market for two years and the exports this 
year have been: 








- Receipts-—— Exports—- 
1878-9. 1877-8. 1878-9. 

Bales, P.c Bales. c. 

New Orleans. 995.323 260 1,162,160 1.6 

Mobile. B46 8.4 358,625 35 

Charleston . 37 12.6 412.828 3.5 

Savannah " 16.8 514,945 5.6 

Galveston ... , 13.1 386,985 1.2 

New York 8 3.1 81,311 8.5 

Florida....... 47,441 1.2 12, 0.5 
North Caro- 

lina 123,095 3.2 123,649 3.5 63,456 2.6 

Norfolk 461,377 12.0 417,227 11.6 159,061 6.5 

Other 130,467 3.6 109,116 3.1 159,405 6.5 

Total...3.836,564 100.0 3,579,054 100.0 2,449,501 109.0 


In receipts New Orleans has not nearly recovered its last 
The places which have gained (proportions) 


year’s position, 
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are Charleston, Savannah, Galveston, Norfolk and the 
places of small receipts. The largest gains are at Savannah 
and Galveston. 
Railroad Earnings. 
Earnings for various periods are reported as follows : 











Year ending Dec. 31: 1878. 1877. Inc. or Déc. P.c. 
Camden & Atlantic... $399,061 $477,483 D: $78,422 16.4 

Net earnings........ 121,218 177,042 55,829 315 
Clev., Col, Cin. & 7 

Indianapolis........ 3.528.714 3,434,356 I. 94;358 2.7 

Net earnings........ 707,889 488,779 I. 219,101 44.8 
Grand Rapids & In- 

WI. o5..500 ves : 1,200,629 1,097,107 I. 103,522 94 
Indianapolis & St. 

Louis, Indianapolis 
i ccceges shee er eee 
Net earnings........ GEGEe | cascades stickies 
I, & St. L., St. Louis 
Division.... .... ¥ ENE ee oe 

Net earnings aii CUE. ‘inonvechusbl lt do beeccans 

Ten months ending Jan. 31: 

878-79. 1877-78. 
Ogdensburg & Lake 

Champlain.......... $436,169 $547,682 D. $111,503 = 20.4 

Net earnings........ 93,552 237,209 D. 143,657 60.6 

Two months ending Feb. 28: 

1879. 1878, 
Atchison, Topeka & 

Santa Fe os oe 6S $359,483 I. $335,517 93.3 
Bur., Cedar Rapids & 

ee eee 214,639 312,608 D. 97.969 31.3 
Central Pacific....... 2,236,000 2,091,516 I. 144,484 69 
Chicago & Alton...... 656,048 601,259 IL. 54,789 9.1 
Chi. & Eastern Iili- 

NIE claleothekiyhig@diabe s 128,530 123,894 I. 4,636 3.7 
Chicago, Mil. & St. 

a Saree : 1,068,000 1,372,718 D. 304,718 22.2 
Chicago & North- 

7 Eg. 1,939,230 2,162,748 D, 223,518 10.3 
Galveston, Houston 

& Henderson ...... 92,880 75,875 LL 17,005 22.4 
Grand Trunk.... 1,532,082 1,601,062 D. 68,980 4.3 
Great Western........ 728,793 878,010 D, 149,217 17.0 
Hannibal & St. Joe... 267,816 259,140 I. 8,676 33 
Illinois Central, Lli- 

POON cove coos) 829,958 867,798 D, 37,840 4.4 
Illinois Central, lowa 

_) > rrr 196,439 268,248 D. 71,809 26.8 
Kansas Pacific. . 4 e 415,987 362,451 1. 53,536 14.8 
Mo., Kansas & Texas. 389,310 398,146 D. 8,836 2.2 
Mobile & Ohio........ 355,600 460,782 D. 105,182 22.8 
St. L., Alton & T. H., 

Belleville Line ..... 92,422 75,232 I. 17,190 22.9 
St. Louis, Iron Mt. 

& Southern......... 673,979 716,839 D. 42,860 6.0 
St. Louis, Kan, City 

& No....... Jae 523,056 499,290 I, 23,766 4.8 
St. Louis & 8. E...... 71,158 169,097 I. 2,061 1.2 
Toledo, Peoria & War- 

saw.... ae 172,531 225,844 I. 62,813 23.4 
Union Pacific......... * 1,458,302 1,377,268 1, 61,034 4.4 
MNS 5 dob cae nineiat 640,688 681,554 D. 40,866 6.0 

Month of January: 

At., Miss. & Ohio..... $309,121 298,976 I. $10,145 3.4 
Ogdensburg & Lake 
Champlain.......... 22.459 33.127 D. 10,668 32.2 
Month of February: 
Atchison, Topeka & 

Santa Fe............ $379,500 $184,885 I. $194,615 105.3 
Bur., Cedar Rapids & 

No a hid 97,277 147,196 D. 49.919 33.9 
Central Pacifie........ 1,093,000 980,528 1. 112,472 115 
Chicago & Alton. 312,311 300,186 1. 12.125 4.0 
Chicago & Eastern 

Llinois P ; 60,363 58,903 1. 1,460 2.5 
Chicago, Mil.. & St. 

Paul... a ee 476,000 666,583 D. 190,583 28.6 
Chicago & North- 

western. .. . 805,000 1,084,857 D. 189,857 17.5 
Galveston, Houston & 

Henderson : 45,948 33,909 I. 10,039 =29.6 
Hannibal & St. Joe.... 132,393 124,096 I, 8,297 6.7 
Illinois Central, Ili 

nois lines ‘an : 379,377 380,048 D. 671 0.2 
Illinois Central, lowa 

lines ‘ 95,866 131,339 D. 27.0 
Kansas Pacific.. pies 236,214 172,995 1. 36.5 
Mo., Kansas & Texas 194,857 181,118 I. 7.6 
Mobile & Ohio... e 165,600 188,790 D. 12,3 
St. L., Alton & T. H., 

Belleville Line ae 45,962 35,157 1. 8,805 25.0 
St. Louis, Iron Mt. 

& Southern .... 339,050 341,318 D. 1,368 0.4 
St. Louis, Kan. City 

p Reapers 265,828 234,661 1. 31,167 13.5 
St. Louis & South- 

eastern ane eo 88,681 83,130 1. 5,551 6.7 
Toledo, Peoria & War 

saw Cavha tadaake 77,624 94,878 D. 17.254 18.2 
Union Pacific 747,761 679,768 1. 67,903 10.0 
Wabash ‘ $28,011 204,635 1. 33.376 11.3 

Week ending Web. 28: 

Great Western...... $75,571 79,233 D. $3,662 4.6 

Week ending March 1: 

Grand Trunk as $167,354 $183,303 D,. $15,949 8.7 


Grain Movement. 
Receipts and shipments of grain of all kinds, in bushels, 
are reported as follows for the week ending March 1, for six 
years: 





sea, 31,606,000 lbs.: by rail, overland, 


100 lbs. Exports by sea last year were pretty evenly divided 

between England and Australia, onl 

to South America and a few to New 
Coal Movement. 

Coal tonnages reported for the two months endin 


ork. 


March | 
that originating on the line to which it is credited: 

















Coke: 


Allegheny Region, Pa. 
R. R 


\, SO yee 4 ee . Skkastesa) 4 eSe esas 
Penn and Westmore- 
SET iook 06 no0 nti <> DT <iitetoains, .° saceinbnaes 
West Penna, R. R..... DEE” f neaeenbass “ieee chhpe 
Southwest Penn, R.R. DG seacinics ~ .duvGahaiie 
Pittsburgh Region, Pa, 
2 SENS Sre gy: SR Sata sd essere” tikes 
Total coke...... DD. cthetataie) Anekisacdoand _ 


Actual coal tonnage passing over the Huntingdon & Broad 
Top Mountain Railroad for the two months ending March J 
was: 


1870 1878. Ine. orDec. P-.e. 

Broad Top coal........... 21,576 22,407 dD. 801 4.0 
OCUMIDSFIRDG, ..... cocccvee 22,121 3,004 ¢ I, 19,027 615.8 
Ne. 2 dian eoleos 43,697 25,561 I, 18,136 70.8 


The Broad Top coal is mined on the line of the road; the 
Cumberland is received from the Bedford Division, Pennsy1- 
vania Railroad, at Mount Dallas and hauled through to 
Huntingdon. 


New York-Philadelphia Freight Rates, 

It is reported that the Pennsylvania and the New York & 
Philadelphia New Line, which have hitherto maintained 
rates between New York and Philadelphia by mutual agree- 
ment, have begun cutting rates between the two cities, and 
also to local points common to both. It is said that very 
heavy reductions have been made to large shippers, chiefly 
in the higher classes of freight, the quantity of which is 
considerable, The contest is said to arise from the Penn- 
sylvania’s opposition to the proposed Baltimore connection 
of the New lane. 


RAILROAD LAW. 


Conditional Sale of Equipment, 

The United States Supreme Court has decided the case of 
Fosdick, Trustee, against Schall, one of the cases arising from 
the Chicago, Danville & Vincennes foreclosure, which were 
appealed from the Circuit Court for the Northern District 
of Iilinois. In this case Michael Schall sold the company a 
number of cars to be paid for by installments, the cars to re 
main the property of the vendor until the payments were 
completed, The Court now decides that the vendor's rights 
were not affected by the sale of the road under foreclosure, 
the title of the mortgagees being subject to his contract 
with the company, made at the time of the delivery of the 
cars. The court, however, holds that, as the contract was 
for the sale of the cars and not for their rental, the Circuit 
Court erred in directing the Receiver to pay for their use, 
There are several similar cases depending on this decision, 


THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Railroad Kquipment Notes, 





Northwestern—— Atlantic 

Year. Receipts. Shipments. receipts. 

| ae 1,816,223 739,470 5 
Ne v 474,689 
IE nk sihin Gant a pica oie 1,9 36,225 
1877. 5,6 1 315,110 
1878.. ... 2,459,460 1,953,115 

1879 ah at . 3,390,962 1,727,475 4,369,067 

The receipts of the eight Northwestern markets this year 


are not only larger than for any corresponding week of pre- 
vious years, but they have been equaled but once before this 
year, and have been exceeded but twice in a winter week. 
The shipments of these markets have been exceeded in pre- 
vious winters (every week but one last winter after the mid- 
dle of January), but they are the largest of this winter. The 
receipts at Atlantic ports have never been exceeded ina 
winter week in the history of the trade except once, and that 
was two weeks before. The receipts of the month of Feb- 
ruary have been 17,800,000 bushels, against 14,836,500 last 
year, when they were immensely greater than ever before. 
These receipts would be esteemed a very fair business while 
navigation is open even—an average of 4,325,000 bushels 
per week. 

Of the receipts at Atlantic ports this 


The Rogers Locomotive Works, at Paterson, N. J., last 
week shipped a locomotive to Cuba and two to South Amer 


building some more engines for the Metropolitan Elevated 
road, and have also an order from a Western road, 

The firm of I. R. Adams & Co., of St. Louis, have taken 
the contract to equip the new Ft. Madison & Northwestern 
narrow-gauge road in Iowa. The locomotives will come 


Oiio Falls Car Co., at Jeffersonville, Ind. 

The Rhode Island Locomotive Works, at Providence, have 
a number of orders on hand, including one from the New 
York Elevated road, and one for five mogul freight engines 
from the New York & New England. 

A new company, known as the Laconia Car Co., has leased 
the car works of the Ranlet Manufacturing Co., at Laconia, 





ear, 41 per cent. 
was at New York, 25.2 at Baltimore, 14.8 at Philadelphia, 
8.3 at Boston, 8.2 at New Orleans, 2.8 at Portland, and 0.2 
per cent. at Montreal. New Orleans and Baltimore receipts 
were both unusually large in February. 

San Francisco grain receipts for the week ending March 1 
were 4,068 barrels flour, 471,705 bushels wheat, 35,420 
bushels barley, and 7,717 bushels other grain; total, reduc- 
ing flour to wheat, 535,182 bushels. 

San Francisco exports for February were 44,243 barrels 
of flour and 957,678 bushels wheat. heat exports for the 
eight months of the California crop year ending Feb. 28 
were; 1878-79, 12,732,455; 1877-78, 5,223,015: increase, 
7,509,440 bushels, or 148.8 per cent. 

Exports of California barley for the eight months of the 
crop year from July 1, 1878, to Feb. 28, 1879, were: By 


N. H., and will start them up at once, John C. Moulton is 
| Treasurer of the new company and Perley Putnam Superin- 
tendent. 
The car-building firm of Gilbert, Bush & Co., at Troy, N. 
Y., has, it is stated, been reorganized as the Gilbert & Bush 
| Car Company. Mr. Wagner, of the Wagner Sleeping Car 
| Company, takes a large interest. 
| Abouta year ago the Central Car and Manufacturing 
| Company, of Jackson, Mich., began suit against the Michi- 
gan Central Railroad Company, claiming that the works 
had beeu located in Jackson on the promise of large con- 
| tracts for cars for that road, which had not been fulfilled. 
It is now stated that the case has been settled, the Michigan 
Central agreeing to bu 
$32,000, the suit to be withdrawn. 
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afew cargoes going | Tex., are building a number of flat cars, anc 
| have been turning out six a week, 


| Lron and Manufacturing Notes. 
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" 22,949,800 me} The Jackson & Woodin Manufacturing Co., at Berwick, 
total, 54,555,800. In 1877-78, the shipments by sea were Pa 
7,871,500 lbs. ; 1876-77, 27,004,800 lbs.; 1875-76, 14,090,-  ploys now about 600 men. 


-, has contracts on hand for 2,500 freight cars, and em- 


at Palestine, 


The International & Great Northern chops, 
for some time 


The Helmbacher Forge & Rolling Mill Co., at St. Louis, 


1 are as follows, the tonnage given in each case being only | is turning out 20 tons of bar iron and 10 tons of car axles a 
| day, employing about 150 men. 


Anthracite: 1879. 1878, Inc.orDec. P.c,| The Lawrence Iron Works, at Ironton, O., is making light 
Philadelphia & Read- rails for some mine and furnace roads. 
ea io thew bin 880,439 389,654 I. 490,785 126.0 H. W. Johns’ Asbestos fire-proof paint has been used to 
He, Cossenl, Home | protect the wood-work in the great wholesale and retail 
oy | ; ees : | dry-goods stores of A. T. Stewart & Co., New York. The 
PR gg mo ~ P 3,208 seer Cee 114 | martace of the wood-work covered by this paint is nearly 
Wilkesbarre ...... 3,990 3,329 I. 661 19.9 | five acres in area. 
Central of N. J.. Le- | D. M. Mohler & Son are now filling an order from France 
Bigh Div.......5.... 493,402 264,877 I. 228,525 86.3 | tor 316,000 feet of railroad timber at their steam saw-mill, 
Lehiga Valley........ 437,924 434,829 1. 3.005 0.7 | Alderson, West Va., eee | on the line of the Chesa- 
A A elec ‘/. 4,770 1,738 1, 3,032 174.5 peas & ate Railroad, which will be completed and shipped 
ee 221 g& Rem ~ y May 15. 
o) io a Seniesa 2 ‘ . i ¥ ° “nn : ‘ ‘ 
Del nan = Canal 400,080 S1,681 1 156,708 47.0 The Xpringfield (IL) Iron Co., through I. R. Adams & Co., 
7p bs epee ppeeata 416,921 450,135 BD, 33,214 7.4 | of St. Louis, has contracted to furnish the rails and fasten- 
Pennsylvania Coal Co, 155,513 87,719 I, 67,794 77.3 | ings for 20 miles of the Ft. Madison & Northwestern nar- 
State Line & Sullivan. 9,662 5,635 1. 4,027 71.4) row-gauge road. A telegraphic dispatch says that the com- 
a Ee Ree SS, a, | Scoping the boltinn aul toomaaing Wie tetchinane aie 
Cumberland, all lines. 115,819 106,630 I. 9,189 8,6 | !ss being estimated at $25,000. . ; 
Huntingdon '& Broad | The Theodore Pomeroy Iron Co., at West Stockbridge 
TS Tee 21,576 22,467 D. 891 4.0) Mass., has been selling a good deal of the iron on hand, and 
East Broad Top....... 9,372 12,572 D. 3,200 25.4 | will probably start up its blast-furnace soon. 
Tyrone & Clearfield... 214,413 181,428 1, 32,985 18.2) It is said that the Franklin [ron Co, will soon put its Frank- 
— & Snow eine aed b 1.701 25,81 lim Furnace, in Sussex Co., N. J., in blast, making Bessemer 
. Bocce © seeceees . ‘ a“, ; ; 
ry eee ee ee aes | pig-iron. 
Total semi-bitu | The Oxford Iron Co., at Oxford Furnace, N. J , is running 
ai minous....... 366,088 329,706 1. 36,382 11,0 | One po Rag furnaces on spiegeleisen, and making it very suc- 
ituminous; cessfully, 
Barclay........ iy hanges 60,755 47,654 I. 13,101 27.5 E. & T. Fairbanks shipped 399 car loads of finished scales 
Allegheny Region, Pa. a ennen te ous) 200 as — eooteey at ~" ie meaty Ma a J eagge - 
Puggle tee spent “d se a . — tae The Phosphor-Bronze Smelting Co., in Philadelphia, repo 
Peandss Vestmore- 113,028 120,103 D. 17,075 13.1 | business good and orders increasing, 
West Penna. R. R..... 31,093 14,327 1. 16,766 117.2 ° “oN . 
Southwest Penn. R. R. 4,805 5,171 D. $08 (7.0 | Bridge Notes. — es 
Pittsburgh Region, Pa. The Passaic Rolling Mill Company, at Paterson, N. J., bas 
FU stele te" bose 62,177 58,796 I. 3,381 5.8 | taken the contract to replace the old part of the New York 
: ; << rats ~| Elevated road in Greenwich street, New York. Work is 
Total bituminous 205,671 286,597 I. 9,074 3.2 


to be begun at once. The company has also the contract for 
- cooee required for a third track at several points on 
the line. 

The Cieveland Bridge and Car Works, at Clev land, O., 
has filed articles of incorporation, It is, apparently, a reor- 
ganization of the old MeNairy & Claflen Company, The 
corporators are; H. M. Claflen, A. C. McNairy, Sheldon, 
John Coon, and George W. Coon, 

The Baltimore Bridge Co. has taken a contract to build an 
iron pier, or coal whaif, at Locust Point, Baltimore, for the 
Franklin Coal Co, 


Prices of Rails. 

Steel rails are reported firm at $42 to $45 per ton at mill, 
with no large transactions noted, 

In iron rails, also, no large transactions are noted, but 
prices are firm, with a slight upward tendency and an active 
demand for small lots, with some large orders waiting to be 
placed. Quotations are, for heavy sections, 833,50 to $34.50; 
for light sections, $35 to #36 per ton at mill. 

For old rails the market is quiet, but firm, with little 
stock offered, Quotations are #20 to $21 per ton in Phila- 
delphia. 

Spikes, 

In New Zealand, as in California, the Chinaman abounds, 
and there too he has to resort to strategy to make good his 
position. Tt is related that in Otago, where Scotchmen are 
a majority of the colonists, a contract for grading a road 
was to be let, and the lowest bid was signed ‘ McPherson.” 
Notice was sent to the said McPherson to meet the board 
and complete the contract. In due time they met, but be- 
hold! MePherson was yellow in hue and had -an unmis- 
takable pig-tail. ‘ But,” gasped the President, ‘* Your name 
cawt be McPherson.” “ Alle lightee,” cheerfully answered 
John, * nobody catch um contlact in Otago unless he name 
Mac.” The contract was signed, and the Mongolian Mc- 
Pherson did his work as well as if he had really hailed from 
Glasgow. 

Narrow-gauge roads are getting old enough to fail now, 
and for some months past they have been doing their full 
share of the default, foreclosure-suit and receiver business. 
A road that does not earn enough to keep it going, or has to 
steal its traffic from older lines where there is barely busi- 
ness for one, is bound to get into trouble, whatever its 
gauge may be. And courts and creditors have no more 
mercy on three feet than on six or any other number, 

The First Thirty-Foot Rails, 

A correspondent some time ago made the statement of the 
time when the first 40-ft. rails were rolled in this country, 
We are informed by Mr, A. F. Smith, who was then con- 
nected with the Cumberland Valley Railroad, that in 18409 
he made a contract with Messrs. Reeves & Buck, proprie- 


| tors of the Safe Harbor Iron Works, of Lancaster County, 


were afterward laid on that line, anc 
| 


Ca. , 
| The Grant Locomotive Works, at Paterson, N. J., are | 


from the Baldwin Works in Philadelphia; the cars from the | 


Pa., and the Monteur Lron Works for 15 miles of rails of 
that length, the weight to be 50. Ibs. ge yard, The rails 

some of them were 
taken up only a few years ago. 


Springfield Iron Company. 

An officer of this company writes us as follows, under date 
of March 9, concerning the fire in the works at Springfield, 
I.: “A fire at our works last night destroyed our rail-mill, 
puddle-mill, producer-house, and two boiler-houses, Our 
bar-mill with its producer-house, also the machine shop, and 
the blooming-mill and the steel melting house, (the last two 
not yet in operation), were saved, ‘the loss will amount 
to #25,000 to 880,000, $18,000 of which was covered by 
insurance, The fire took place about half-past six o'clock, 
work having ceased two hours previously, The fire was oc- 
casioned by the tar and soot, which had accumulated in the 
gas-flue, taking fire. This was communicated to the build 
ing. Weshall proceed to enlarge and rebuild the rail-mill 
at once, making the building of brick and fire-proof. We 
hope to be making rails again before the close of the month. 
and in the meantime our business in fish plates, bolts and 

9 


nuts and bar iron goes on as usual.’ 


the car works at a valuation of | 136,586 miles, and is still making her regular daily 
| the branch with good prospects of remaining out of the 


A Locomotive with a Good Record. 

Engine No, 62, built at the popular Brooks Locomotive 
Works at Dunkirk, N. Y., and placed upon the Western 
Division of the Erie road, February, 1870, now presents to 
those interested in good locomotives and good engineering, a 
record unparalleled on the Erie road, and perhaps second to 
none on any other road in this country. 

She went to shop for her first general repair Oct. 19, 1874, 
having run 143,547 miles, She left the shop December, 
1874 ; from which time up to Feb. 2, 1879, she has made 
trips on 
hop 
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for one or two years yet. While such a record sets forth 
the ability of the engineer who has had her in char, 

these years, Mr. fred Mark, one of Erie’s oldest and 
best engineers, it also speaks well for the builders.—Hor- 
nellaville (N. Y.) Times, March 6. 


Forty-two Inch Car Wheels. 


[t is said that the 42-inch wheels in use under one of the 
trains on the New York & Boston Express have not done as 
well as expected. They have, however, had a very se- 
vere winter to try them, and an unusual number of break- 
ages might be looked for, The train-men are said to com- 
plain that the brakes do not hold so well as on the smaller 
wheels. 


Cooper's Elastic Steel Wheel. 


These wheels are now used on the following roads: Tha 
Boston & Providence has one set under one of its heaviest 
engines; the Boston & Fitchburg has one set under a passen- 
ger car which have been in use more than a year; the Bos- 
ton & Maine has two sets under its heaviest engines; two 
sets have been in use over a year on the New York & New 
England road, and the wheel company is now filling an 
order for three sets more, Two sets are in use on the Con- 
necticut & Passumpsic Rivers road, and one set on the Con- 
necticut River Railroad, One set has also been furnished 
to one of the elevated roads in New York, but is not in use 
yet. 

Test by Pullman Car Axles, 

The following test was recently made of the~strength of 
an iron and a steel axle which had been in use on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad under Pullman parlor cars : 

Axle No. 1 was of iron, had been used with paper wheels, 
and had made a mileage of 312,000 miles. Diameter of 
journals, 3°) in. ; at centre of axle, 44 in. 

Axle No, 2 was of Otis steel, had been used with paper 














wheels, and had made a mileage of 282,000 miles, Diame- 

ter of journals, 34} in,; at centre of axle, 4 in, 
Deflection. 

Blow. Fall. Before After Total 

| blow. blow, : 

Axle No. 1,14 L 25 ft. 1g in. 10% in. 11%¢ in. 

ER wees caik 2 25 ‘* |10% “* |Broke.*........ 

1 25 ft. | 44 in. 11/4 in. 12, in 

2 25 11,4 “ 12 “ 12 1% 

8 9m * Y “s 10%, “i 11% “6 

— 4 | 25 “ (10% "| % 11% « 

Axle No. 2/1) 5 |95 “| % % 11% « IRig « 

bee .oes | 6 | uo “ | 119 | be + Imig 

7 40 * 5 16 St 11656 * 

8 eo." 968 Ls * 1 

' yy 40 “ee 1 “ 15% “ 16% “ 


* Fracture granular, 


Axle No. 2 was then taken from the supports and allowed 
to cool for two bours and then subjected to another blow, 
which broke it with a fall of 40 feet. The fracture was 
granular. 


OLD AND NEW ROADS. 


Atlantic & Great) Western.—Holders of securities 
were last week invited by James McHenry to a meeting to 
be held in London, March 11, to consider the following 

rOiNtS: 
' i. The power of the Trustees to depart from the recon- 
struction scheme dated July 21, 1875. 

2, That the increase to $10,000,000 of the prior lien bonds 
and the undefined increase in the issue of first-mortgage 
bonds are improvident and unnecessary. 

3%. That the Trustees cannot impose fines and penalties 
and arbitrarily fix a time for the deposit of securities, and 
that such a course is contrary to their powers and to the 
laws of New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio, under which the 
company is incorporated, 

1. That the lease into which the Trustees have signified 
their intention to enter is one involving most disastrous con- 
sequences to the bond and shareholders, 

5. That the recent action of the Trustees renders it impos- 
sible for the bond and shareholders to longer repose confi 
dence in their judgment. 

6, That a committee be appointed to represent the bond 
and shareholders as to all further action to be taken on be- 
half of the company. F 

London dispatches of March 11 say that about 150 per- 

sons were present at this McHenry meeting, and adopted 
resolutions substantially the same as the call for the meet- 
ing, declaring the Erie iease disastrous and expressing want 
of confidence in the Trustees. A committee was appointed 
consisting of Messrs. Cave, McHenry, Mowatt, McDougall, 
Shepherd, Sir Henry Tyler, Sir Charles Young, Lord Bury, 
Lord Kinnaird and Lord Monfagu, 
In the suit of the United States Rolling Stock Company, 
in the New York Supreme Court at ‘huffalo, March 11, 
Judge Haight decided a motion by the petitioner for an or- 
der directing the Receiver to pay certain funds with interest 
for the depreciation in the value of the rolling stock, which 
was made and argued Jan. 28. The Court grants the mo- 
tion, fixing the amount at $14,083.81, with interest from 
Aug. 2, 1878, 


Atlantic, Mississippi & Ohio.—The Receivers have 
finally paid off the arrears of wages due atthe time of their 
appointment. ‘The last payment was made with that of the 
curre::t wages for January. 


Baltimore & Hanover.—Contracts for grading the last 
section have been let, and work will scon be in progress all 
along the unfinished part of the line. 


Baltimore & Ohio,—A compromise seems to have 
been reached in the war upon this company in West Vir- 
ginia, The Senate of that state on March 8 adopted a reso- 
lution accepting the new local tariff of the company and au- 
thorizing special rates in certain cases, provided the special 
rate shail be given to all shippers by the var-load or larger 
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| , . 
| though the actual expenditures have been less than $60,000. 
during | The Railroad Commissioners have been a pps the com 


| pany’s books and are said to have found an apparent dis- 
| crepancy of $85,000.- They have referred the matter to the 
| Attorney General for his action. 


| Boston Terminal Facilities.—A plan is now being 
| worked up for the establishment of a freight terminus at 

Boston for the Hoosac Tunnel Line by the purchase of water- 
| front property on the Charles River and the building of 
| large wharves and warehouses. It is proposed to organize 
| a corporation to do the work, the stock to be divided among 
| the railroad companies interested in the line. 


Brattleboro & White Hall.—Arrangements have been 
made by Harris Brothers, the contractors for this road, to 
lace its bonds. The cars for the road have been ordered in 

filmington, Del., and the locomotives at Paterson, N. J. 


Break water & Frank ford.—The Delaware Legislature 
has passed a bill authorizing the State Treasurer to accept 
from this company, in lieu of the $12,000 interest due to the 
state on its loan in aid of the road, the sum of $6,000, pro- 
vided that if the net earnings of the road shall exceed that 
sum the company shall pay the additional amount to the 
state. The resolution authorizes the reduced payments for 
three years, : 


Canadian Pacific.—The contractors to whom was 
awarded the grading of the 67 miles of road from Winne 


peg, Manitoba, eastward, having failed to furnish the re 
quired security, the contract has been given to the next 
lowest bidders, Frazer, Grant & Pitblado, who have com 
plied with all the requirements. 


Central Branch, Union Pacific.—This company 
agrees to begin work on its proposed extension from Cawker 
City, Kan., westward, and to finish the line to Bull’s City, 
35 miles, this yeur, provided the towns on the line will vote 
$50,000 aid to the road. The offer will probably be ac 
cepted. 


Chautauqua Lake.—It is reported that Mr. Lewis, who 
has owned this road for some months, has sold it to parties 
from Boston, who represent some oil interests there. The 
road has been in trouble for some weeks, the owner having 
quarreled with the managers of its connections at both ends 
of the line. He is said to have received $75,000, the same 
amount he paid for it. The road was formerly the Buffalo, 
Corry & Pittsburgh, and is 48 miles long, from Corry, Pa., 
to Brocton, N. Y ‘ 


Cincinnati Southern,—The new form of lease or 
license prepared by the Trustees, is not acceptable to the 
Common Carrier Company, which has been for some time 
working the finished section of the road. Its provisions are 
considered too stringent, virtually placing the entire manage- 
ment with the Trustees, and leaving no liberty to the Com 
mon Carrier Company to exercise its judgment. 

The former lease has now expired, but a Cincinnati dis 
patch says that arrangements have been made by which the 
Common Carrier Company will continue to work the road 
for the present, receiving 8 per cent. of the net earnings for 
its services, instead of 10 per cent. as heretofore. 


Cleveland, Mount Vernon & Delaware.—It is said 
that the bondholders are considering the question of fore- 
closing the mortgages on this road. Their agent recently 
made a careful inspection of the road, and no action will be 
taken until his report is made. Most of the bonds are owned 
in Holland. 


Colorado Central,.—This road is contro led by the Union 
Pacific and managed by its ofticers, but it is now stated that 
the Cheyenne Division—the line from Denver to Cheyenne 
will hereafter be worked by the Union Pacific directly, 
having been leased by that company from March 1 for 85 
per cent. of the gross earnings. The other branches of the 
road will continue to be worked under the separate organi 
zation. 


Dayton & Southeastern,—Receiver Gimperling makes 
the following statement for January and the period from 
Aug. 9, 1878, to Jan, 31, 1879: 

From Aug. ? 
$46,015.73 
26,812.20 
1,808.45 
8,390.48 


Gross earnings 
Working expenses 
Miscellaneous expenses 
Betterments 





Total 


$7.720.80 


$37,011.13 
$9,004.60 
Unusual payments were made in January for taxes and for 
rebuilding an engine-house and engine damaged by fire. 
The chief payments for betterments were $4,503.50 for new 
cars and $1,142.31 for ballasting 


Detroit River Tunnel.—The Detroit Free Press of 
March 9 says : ‘“ Engineer Chesbrough, noted for his sue- 
cessful building of the lake tunnel at Chicago, has prepared 

dlans and specifications and estimates for a tunnel under the 
detroit River at Grosse Isle. The matter has been under 
consideration for some time in New York, and 1t is under 
stood that Mr. Vanderbilt has informally been presented 
with proposals for the construction of the tunnel. It has 
apparently come to the point that either a tunnel or abridge 
is to be built over the Detroit River. As there is consider- 
able opposition to a bridge—which, were it not for the oppo- 
sition, might very well be erected at Detroit—the tunnel 
will probably be the resource of the railroad men, It is said 
that the limestone ledge which crops out near the surface in 
the region adjacent to Grosse Isle, affords superior facilities 
for a tunnel, being easier and safer to work than the hard, 
impervious blue clay below the bed of the river at Detroit. 
Both the tunnel and the bridge would be preferable nearer 
the city, but the plans contemplate the construction at 
Grosse Isle. No representations in regard to what might be 
done in the way of constructing a tunnel at Detroit have 
been made to Mr. Vanderbilt, so far as is known.” 


Balance, surplus $762.15 


Grand Rapids & Indiana.—The extension of this road 
from the present terminus at Petoskey, Mich., northward to 
Little Traverse is proposed. A considerable amount has 
been subscribed by parties interested in securing the exten 
sion. 

At the recent annual meeting the stockholders voted to 
ratify the lease of the Allegan & Southeastern road for 99 
years. The leased road is the Michigan section of the old 





quantity, without discrimination, The resolution rescinds 
the former one directing the Attorney General to proceed by 
quo warranto or otherwise for the forfeiture of the com- 
pany’s charter, 


Boston Elevated.—The Railroad Committee of the 
Massachusetts Legislature reports recommending that 
* leave to withdraw” be granted to the petitioner ror au- 
thority to build an elevated railroad for freight purposes 
through certain streets in Boston, This is equivalent to a 
rejection of the petition. 


Boston & Mystic Valley.—Charges are made that this 
company, which is building a short suburban line out of 
Boston, has been fraudulently managed. It is said that the 
grading of 11 miles has been charged at $28,000 a mile, al- 


| mala, 32 miles beyond Escuintla. 


Mansfield, Cold Water & Lake Michigan, and has 1114 miles 
of finished road, from Monteith to Allegan, besides some 


| miles of graded road-bed. 


_Guatemala.—A ship recently sailed from San Fran 
cisco, having on board a quantity of ties, lumber and 
other materials and 100 Chinamen to work on this road. 
The company has begun to build a line from the port of San 
Jose de Guatemala to the town of Escuintla, the centre of 
the chief coffee district. The distance is 28 miles, and it is 
intended to build the road hereafter to the city of Guate- 

L The government guaran- 
tees a certain profit on $1,000,000 capital, and loans the 
company $210,000, The project includes a final extension 
from Guatemala 140 miles eastward to the port of San 
Tomaso on the Atlantic coast, 
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Houston, East & West Texas.—The track on this road 
is now laid to Sheppard, Tex., 58 miles eastward from Hous- 
ton, and some 4 miles from the Trinity River. Regular 
trains now run to Round Prairie, 50 miles from Houston, 
and the road will soon be opened for traffic to Sheppard. 


Illinois Central.—This company reports that for Feb 
ruary, 1879, the trailic on its lines was as follows: 

1879. 1878 Decrease. P.c. 

In Ilinois.... $379,377 $380,048 $671 0.2 

In lowa... 95,866 131,329 35,473 27.0 

DOOR: bs. ee . $475,245 $511,387 $36,144 7.1 


During February the land sales were 564.21 acres for 
582.10, and the cash collected on land contract was 
590.77. 


83, 
$5. 

Indianapolis, Decatur & Springfield.—Work will 
be begun early in April on the extension of this road from the 
Logansport, Crawfordsville & Southwestern crossing at 
Guion, tnd. eastward to Indianapolis. The distance is 52 
miles, and the work is to be done by October. The company 
now has 100 miles of road, of which 85 miles, from Decatur, 
Il., to Montezuma, Ind., were acquired, through foreclosure, 
from the Indiana & Illinois Central, and 15 miles, from Mon 
tezuma to Guion, have been built by the present company. 
Since the opening of the last-named section, the business of 
the road has increased 50 per cent. 


fronton & Jackson.—This company has been organ- 
ized to build a railroad from Ironton, O., northward to 
Jackson, about 35 miles. The capital stock is to be $400,000, 


Kansas Central,—Negotiations are pending for the ex- 
tension of this road from Onaga, Kan., westward through 
Marshall County. 


Kansas Pacific.—Concerning the reported transfer of 
the control of this road to the Union Pacific, the New York 
American Exchange says: ‘The announcement is now 
officially made that the Union Pacific interest has secured 
control of the majority of the stock and junior securities of 
the Kansas Pacific Company, and that a proposition for 
settlement will be made to the Denver Extension bond- 
holders, which will probably be acceptable to them 

‘In April, 1878, a pool was formed in the stock and 
junior securities of the Kansas Pacific by Messrs. Sidney 
Dillon, Frederick L. Ames, Jay Gould, Carlos 8. Greeley, 
John D. Perry, Robert FE. Carr, Adolphus Meier, B. W. 
Lewis, Jr., Henry Villard, John P. Usher, D. M. Edgerton, , 
and Artemas H. Holmes. The purpose of the pool, as stated 
in the pool agreement, was as follyws: ‘1. To unite in in- 
terest the Kansas Pacific and Union Pacific railway com- 
panies so that the two roads shall be operated as one con- 
tinuous line. * * * 2. To provide for the payment or 
other satisfaction of the Denver Extension bondholders. 3. 
To provide and secure the payment of the bonds secured by 
the first mortgages upon the main line; * * * and also 
for the payment of the bonds upon the branch road, so far 
practicable, having due consideration for the value 
thereof.’ The company was to be reorganized upon a su.bstan- 
tial basis, and the stock created thereon was to be appor- 
tioned among the parties to the pool according to their re- 
spective interests therein. The securities deposited in the 
pool were as follows: Stock, $9,600,000; floating debt, 
$1,200,000; unsubordinated income bonds, $227,000; subor- 
dinated income bonds, $4,048,350: second land-grant bonds, 
$1,055,000; Arkansas Valley bonds, $570,000; and Leaven- 
worth Branch bonds, $630,000, The par value of the securi- 
ties deposited was $17,330,350, but their market value was 
$4,855,350. The stock was estimated at 121, the floating 
debt at par, the subordinated income bonds at 30, and the 
other securities at 50 per cent. The majority interest in the 
pool was held by Mr. Jay Gould and his friends. 

“The history of the different negotiations between the 
Kansas Pacific Pool and the Denver Extension bondholders 
has been given in the American Exchange. Negotiations 
were finally broken off and the bondholders appointed 
Messrs. L. H. Meyer, August Rutten, of this city, and Wil- 
liam Endicott, Jr., of Boston, a committee to press the liti- 
gation for foreclosure. This brought matters to a culmina- 
tion, and recently Mr. Gould reopened negotiations through 
Mr. Frederick L. Ames on the part of the Union Pacific, 
and Mr. Charles F. Southmayd for the Kansas Pacific. Mr. 
Gould also at the same time made proposals to the St. Louis 
members of the pool for a transfer of their securities to him. 
These latter negotiations were completed last week, and Mr. 
Gould became the owner of a majority of the stock and 
junior securities of the Kansas Pacific Company. It is un- 
derstood that the price paid was $1,250,000 in cash, the 
members of the pool retiring being Messrs. Greeley, Perry, 
Carr, Meier, Lewis, Usher and Edgerton. In accordance 
with the agreement the seven St. Louis directors of the Kan- 
sas Pacific Company—Messrs. John D. Perry, Dwight Tread- 
way, Robert E. Carr, Theodore G. Meier, B. W. Lewis and 
S. M. Edgeli—have resigned, and a new board willbe made 
up in the interest of the Union Pacific. The receivership of 
the company will be continued until the termination of fore 
closure proceedings, and it is also understood that the resig- 
nations of Mr. Adolphus Meier and Mr. Carlos 8. Greeley, 
Trustees under some of the mortgages, will be offered. 

On Saturday the basis of a settlement with the Denver 
Extension bondholders for the reorganization of the Kansas 
Pacific was agreed upon, and it will be submitted to Mr. 
Mever’s committee this week. It is officially given in out- 
line as follows: 

‘* First—That all arrearages of interest accrued since the 
second defaultof the company, in November, 1876, shall be 
paid up to Nov. 1, 1878, and that such payments shall be 
accepted as payment in full for all interest due to January, 
1879. 

‘* Second—That the interest on the Denver Extension 
bonds, now 7 per cent., shall be reduced to 6 per cent. 


as 


“ Third—That for the payment of the Denver Extension 
bonds at maturity a sinking fund shall be established, 
toward which the annual payment for the first nine years 


shall be $100,000 a year, to be increased for the remaining 
years until maturity. . 
” © Fourth—That the rightsof the Denver Extension bond 
holders shall be fully adjudicated by obtaining a decree of 
foreclosure establishing their priority over the junior mort- 
gages. 
5 Se risth That the arrearages of interest on the June and 
December mortgage bonds shall be paid. f ; 
“If this proposition is accepted by the Denver Extension 
bondholders, the reorganization of the Kansas Pacific Com 
pany will proceed harmoniously, and the Kansas Pacific, 
Union Pacific and Colorado Central railroads will be oper- 
ated in one interest.” 


Leavenworth, Lawrence & Galveston,—The name 
of the new company organized by the bondholders who 
bought this road at foreclosure sale is to be the Kansas City, 
Lawrence & Southern. 


Levis & Kennebec.—For some time past this Canadian 
road has been worked under lease by L. A. Senecal & Co., 
who retained control through the vote of the assignee of the 
bankrupt estate of the contractor who built most of the road. 
The estate held 88,000 shares, a very large majority of all 
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the stock, and the sale of this was prevented by various 
technical delays. The lessees and the company also refused 
to pay interest on $250,000 bonds issued by the company and 
sold in England, on the ground that the issue was illegal and 
fraudulent. Last week, however, the Quebec courts de- 
cided that the bonds are legal and valid, and must be paid. 
Last week also the same court ordered the immediate sale 
of the 88,000 shares held by the bankrupt estate, and it is 
expected that the stock will be bought by the bondholders’ 
agent, securing them control of the road. 


Louisville, Harrod’s Creek & Westport.—A suit 
has been begun by J. B. McFerran, Trustee, to foreclose the 
mortgage for $60,000 on this road. The road is 11 miles 
long, from Louisville, Ky., to Prospect, and is of 3-ft. gauge. 


Minnesota Swamp Land Grants.—The St. Paul 
Pioneer-Press, of March 5, says: *“‘ After several long and 
excited meetings of the joint railroad committee of the two 
houses yesterday, something like a mutually satisfactory 
arraygement was made for a division of the swamp lan 
belonging to the state. All leading interests have been 
harmonized, and the engineers of this migantic scheme par- 
celing out five or six millions of acres of swamp lands are 
confident that they can muster strength enough to push it 
through both houses within the next two days. A substi- | 
tute bill will be reported back this morning, and it will em- 
brace all preceding plans for getting hold of swamp land. 
It is understood that the grant of s heretofore made 
to the state institutions will be preserved intact, and that | 
disarms opposition in some quarters. Then a few thousand 
acres will ziven to reclaim some land along the Mississippi 
River, after which the residue will be given to a railroad run- 
ning from Minneapolis to St. Cloud ; to the Mankato & St. 
Cloud road ; toa road running from Minneapolis to Hutchin- 
son, and thence west ; to the Little Falls & Big Stone road ; 
to the Fergus Falls road : toa road in Houston county ; to 
the St. Louis Dalles Improvement Company, and to a lot of 
paper roads that had not been completed at a late hour last 
night. It was also agreed that those roads which file plats 
of their permanent surveys within eighteen months shall be 
entitled to the swamp lands within 10 miles on either side of 
the line, »nd enough elsewhere to make up eight sections per | 
mile, and shall have five years in which at least 10 miles of 
road per year must be built. The proce opponents to this 
omnibus bill are the representatives on the unsettled parts of | 
the state, whose lands will all be consumed long before they 
are able to build any roads, and conscientious members from 
ee part of the state who have no need of more rail- 
roads.” 


Missouri, lowa & Nebraska.—Contracts are reported 
let for grading an extension of this road from the present 
terminus at Centreville, la., westward to Carlton, about 30 
miles, the work to be done by July 1. 


Missouri River, Fort Scott & Gulf.—The bondhold- 
ers, who bought this road at foreclosure sale, will organize 
a new company, to be known as the Kansas City, Ft. Scott 
& Gulf. 


Mobile & Northwestern.—This road is reported com- 
pleted and in operation from Dowd’s Landing on the Missis- 
sippi, opposite Helena, Ark., southeast to Jonestown in Coa- 
homa County, Miss., a distance of 17 miles, this track having 
been laid several months ago. A Southern exchange says: 
‘‘The company have no money, but they keep working all 
the time, lengthening the road and paying laborers with the 
receipts of the portion completed. The engineer is conductor, 
freight agent, collector and general superintendent of the 
train while on duty. The President does the work of three 
or four men, and the bookkeeper is freight receiver, shipper 
and accountant.” 


Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis.—Parties inter- 
ested are urging upon this company an extension of its Win- 
chester & Alabama Branch from a point near Rock Springs, 
Tenn., southward to Huntsville, Ala. The distance is about 
23 miles, and there is no heavy work on the line. 


New York Elevated.—On the West Side Line of this 
road the track is completed up Ninth avenue to Seventy -sec- 
ond street, about half a mile above the old terminus at Fifty- 
ninth street. Preparations are being made to rebuild the old 
part of the structure on Greenwich street and Ninth avenue, 
which was the first part of the road built and was not de- 
signed for locomotives. 

On the East Side Line the Chatham Street Branch is nearly 
ready for use. The repair shops of the road are now being 
built on Third avenue, 98th and 99th streets. They will be 
large and supplied with all necessary tools and appliances. 

Several of the down-town stations on the West Side Line 
are to be moved so as to accommodate better the large 
travel to and from the New Jersey ferries. 

The number of passengers carried Saturday, March 8, 
was 98,023—the largest in the history of the road. The 
next day (Sunday) the number was 64,924. The heaviest 
business is usually on Saturday and the lightest on Sunday. 
Saturday’s earnings were probably about %7,000, or 8500 
a mile of road. The New York Central & Hudson River 
ast year averaged about $74 per mile per day, of which 
about $19 was from passengers. On the main line of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad the earnings in 1878 were at the rate 
of about #150 per mile per day. 


New York, Lake Erie & Western.—Sealed proposals 
will be received at the office of thé Superintendent Dela- 
ware Division, at Port Jervis, N. Y., until March 22 for the 
grading and masonry of three sections of second track: 1. 
‘wo miles from the east end of Cochecton long switch east- 
ward. 2. Two miles from mile-post No. 141 to the west end | 
of Hankins switch. 3. One mile west from the east end of 
Bouchow long switch. Plans, etc., can be seen at the office 
in Pert Jervis. 


New York & Oswego Midland.—A meeting of stock- 
holders was held in New York March 12, to take steps to 
secure a share in the reorganization of the company. A 
plan was submitted providing for the issue of new stock for 
the old, and it was resolved to appoint a committee to con- 
fer with the committees of bondekiars The meeting then 
adjourned until March 22, at Norwich, N. Y. 


New York, Pittsburgh & Chicago.—This company, 
which promises to build a narrow-gauge road from New 
York to Chicago, with branches to Toledo and St. Louis, has 
established an office in Toledo, and is negotiating for the 
purchase of several small roads in Ohio and tern Indiana, 
which are to form part of the projected line. 


North Carolina Railroad Commission.—A bill is 
before the North Carolina Legislature providing for the ap- 
pointment of a Railroad Commissioner to have a general 
supervisory power over the railroads of the state. It is 
thought that it will pass. 


Northern Pacific.—The track laid across the Missouri 
River on the ice, at Bismarck, Dakoka, was taken up March 
11, the ice being nearly ready to break up. For two days 
the trains had crossed with considerable uble, water and 
floating ice running over the firm ice, which was still] solid 
enough to carry a train. The track has served its 
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materials needed for the first section of 25 milesof the new 
extension westward. 


Oil Creek & Allegheny River.—The long litigation 
over the assets remaining from the foreclosure of this road in 
1876 has been endedin accordance with the decision of ihe 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court. The Crawford Couuty Court 
directs that the fees of the Receiver and a number of law- 
yers be paid, amounting to about $22,000, and that the bal- 
ance, some $40,000, be turned over to the Receiver of the 
Pennsylvania Transportation Company to apply on the judg- 
ment held by him. The litigation did not affect the fore- 
closure and sale of the road, but was over the assets held by 
the Receiver after the sale. 


Oil Transportation.—The investigation of the charges 
of discrimination in the re ee of oil, made to the 
Secretary of Internal Affairs of Pennsylvania, has recentl 
been resumed and promises to continue for a considerable 
time. A number of the officers of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road were examined in Philadelphia last week and this week 
as to the relations of that company 
Company and its contracts affecting the transportation of 
oil. Some of the testimony is quite interesting, but little or 
pothing has been brought out that was not previously 

nown, 


Old Colony.—Boston dispatches mention a report that 
this company will make a new line from nm Provi- 
dence by building from its line at Raynham, Mass., across 
some three miles to Whittenton, then running on the Attle- 
boro Branch to South Attleboro, then building across to Val- 
ley Falls on the Providence & Worcester, and using the 
track of that road into Providence. This would _re- 
quire some 12 miles of new road and the line when finished 
would be 10 or 11 miles, or 25 per cent. longer than the Bos- 
ton & Providence road, a serious difference for passenger 
traffic. 


Oregon Central.—Oregon papers state that contracts 
have been let for the rails, ties and other materials for the 
extension of this road southward 50 miles to Corvallis. 


Oxford & Henderson.—The sum required to build this 
road has been subscribed, including a tax from the town of 
Oxford, and the company will be fully organized, and work 
begun at once. e is to run from Raleigh & 
Gaston at Henderson, N. C., west to Oxford, about 14 miles. 


Pennsylvania.—The annual meeting of this ommueny 
in Philadelphia, March 11, was not as quiet as the meetings 
usually are. ere was an unusually large attendance and 
Mayor Stokley presided, as he has done for years past. The 
first discussion arose on a resolution directing that hereafter 
the annual report be printed in pamphlet form and distrib- 
uted at least ten days before the meeting. It was ur 
that the present method of a in the 
papers cost $12,000 to $14,000, and only made it accessible 
to those who lived in Philadelphia. After an extended dis- 
cussion this was referred to the board. 


with the Standard Oil | 


Philadelphia | 


151 


| in all mompests “a as to the postponement of the election 
| until that time. is action was taken by consent of all 


| parties. 

| The annual meeting in St. Louis last week took no action 
oom » to adjourn until next month, when the election can 

| eld. 


| Santa Rosa & Na 
| from Santa Rosa, 


.—It is prevastite build a railroad 
r Jal., on the Francisco & North Pa- 
| cific, southeast by way of Sonoma to Napa Junction on the 
California Pacific. e distance is 388 miles, through a good 


country with some heavy timber. 


Shawnee, Hocking Valley & Columbus.—This com- 
| pany has been o1 to build a road from Columbus, O., 
southeast to Shawnee in the Hocking Valley coal region, 
with a branch to Athens. The road, if built, would cover 
nearly the same ground as the Columbus & Hocking Valley. 


Sleeping-Car Regulation.—The islature of Illinois 
is not the only one which has been considering the question 
of regulating sleeping-car charges. A bill is pending in the 

issouri slature to limi* charges to $1 a night for single 
be A similar bill is before the Virginia Le re, 
and the Attorney General has given a formal opinion that 
it is within the power of the state to regulate sleeping-car 
| companies by statute. 





Southern, of Long Island.—The New York Supreme 
Court has granted a decree of foreclosure against this road 
at the suit of the second-mo: bondholders, The decree 
is obtained in pursuance of the plan of reorganization agreed 
upon some time since. 


Southern Pacific.—The track on this road is now laid 
to a point 86 miles east of the late terminus at Mohawk Gap, 
Arizona, and 96 miles from Yuma. r trains run to 
Stanwix, 85 miles from Yuma, which is the terminal sta- 
tion at present. 


Tide-Water Pipe Lines.—The Court of Common Pleas 
at bab mer mg cox Pa., has granted a preliminary injunction 
to restrain the Northern Central Company from interfering 
with the laying of this company’s oil-pipe line under its 
track near Williamspert, 


Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw.—Receiver Hopkins reports 
for January and February as follows : 





EN NG RE SEL Uy ae arey eer ree 7,128.40 

ST ADMD As . dined 0004 bet ebid-<: esegnredecenses 114,719.65 

DGITG © <ctues saneahe idenantionkaeen akehos 131,700.27 
, PR oka shes. adenadeeien $253,638 32 

January disbursements............ .... $119,906.80 

February re VY iss dee sede eees 


115,558 .00 








235,464 .80 

Balance, March 1 $18,173.52 

In January the disbursements were $5, 187.15 greater than 

the receipts; in February the receipts were the greatest by 

| $16,282.27, showing an increase of cash balance amounting 
to $11,045.12 for the two months. 





Edward J. Lauman offered a series of resolutions, for | 


which he asked consideration in detail. In the first clause 
the President and board of directors of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company was respectfully requested to make the 
following reductions in the pay of their amenents On sala- 
ries of $1,200 and not more than $2,000, a uction of 10 per 
cent. ; on salaries of $2,000 and not more than $4,000, a re- 
duction of 20 per cent,; and all salaries of $4,000 and over 
a reduction of 30 per cent. Secondly, it was requested that 
there be placed on the Pennsylvania Railroad and its branches 
the company’s own express to the exclusion of all other 
express lines, the company to build and furnish its own ex- 
press cars. Thirdly, it was requested that there be built and 
placed on the Pennsylvania Railroad and on all its branches 
the company’s own sleeping, eee > palace cars to the ex- 
clusion of the Pullman cana 1 other sleeping, parlor and pal- 
ace cars. Fourthiy, it was requested that there be fur- 
nished the shareholders at the next annual ennting a report 
of the number of em: er of the company who receive 
1,000 per annum, and all receiving over that sum, together 
with the duties and titles of all employés receiving over 
#2,000. Fifthly and last, it was requested thatthe board of 
directors for 1879-80 issue no annual or trip passes, except 
to employés, and only to employés when engaged on the 
business of the road, 

These called out an extended debate, but were referred to 
the board finally. 

Mr. Edward *. Parker then presented a letter charging 
fraud in a purchase of coal lands made in 1872. 
lands were Cousht through Mr. Anspach, for many 
years a Philadelphia city director in the company, 
and were paid for by $99,000 Pennsylvania Canal 
bonds. It was charged that the tract was really 
worthless, and that its owners received only $40,000, the 
rest being divided among other parties, This caused quite 
a sensation, General Solicitor John Scott stated that the 
transaction had been investigated by a committee; he ad- 
mitted that it had been doubtful, and said that Anspach had 
refunded $22,000 to the company. Some of the speakers 
said that Anspach should have been prosecuted, or at least 
expelled from the board, while others intimated that he had 
been made a mpeease to cover up the sins of other officers 
of the company. Finally the matter was laid on the table. 

A resolution inquiring into the running of special trains 
was referred to the board. The followin 
appointed to nominate directors to be voted for at the an- 
nual election: C. H. T. Collis, A. Loudon Snowden, Stephen 
S. Remak, Israel H. Johnson, Israel Peterson, Daniel 
Steinmetz and Clayton McMichael. 
journed. 


Pittsburgh, New Castle & Lake Erie.—On the exten- 


sion of this read from Zelienople, Pa., to Wurtemburg five 
miles are graded and work is in progress on the other seven 
miles. On the Pittsburgh end of the road work has been 
begun on the extension from Etna station, the present ter- 
minus, into Allegheny City, about four miles, 


Port Huron & Northwestern, — Track-laying has 
been begun on this road, which is to run from Port Huron, 
Mich., northward along the shore of Lake Huron. 


Portland & Ogdensburg, Vermont Division.— 
The first of the certificates authorized by the Court has been 
issued by the Receivers, in i 
A contract is nearly concluded for 50 cars, to be paid in cer- 
tificates. The Receivers, it is stated, have several bids to 
supply rails and other material for repairs, and take in pay- 
ment the new certificates at par. 


Profile & Franconia Notch.—This new narrow-gauge 
road is now well advanced, and the company hopes to have 
it opened for travel in time for next summer’s business. It 
will be 914 miles long, from the Boston, Concord & Montreal 
at Bethlehem, N. H., to the Profile House in the White 
Mountains, and in that distance overcomes an elevation of 
1,000 feet. 

St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern.—The in- 
junction which was granted over a year ago, and which pre- 
vented the holding of an election for directors of this com- 

ny last year, has been modified so as to allow an election 


The | 


committee was | 


Then the meeting ad- 


yayment for a lot of lumber. | 


Troy & Greenfield.—In the suit of this company to 
redeem its road and the Hoosac Tunnel ou payment of 
| $2,000,000, the State of Massachusetts has filed a demurrer, 

setting forth that the commonwealth is not subject to the 
| jurisdiction of the Court; that the provisions of the general 
| statute relating to mortgages are not applicable, and that 
| the company has not complied with the proviens of its 
charter, and therefore cannot enforce any claim against the 
| state. The case will be heard at the next term of the Court. 


| Virginia & Truckee.— Work is soon to be begun on the 

| branch of this road from Mound House, Nev., to the Bodie 
Mining district in California. Contracts for the ties and 
rails have been let, and many of the ties are cut and ready 
for delivery, 


Washington, Cincinnati & St. Louis.—Work has 
been begun on a section of 10 miles of this road, from 
Georgetown, D. C., to Falls Church, Va. Contracts have 
been let for the grading and the ties. 


Waxahachie Tap.—A contract to build this road has 
been let to J. B. Riordan & Co., who agree to do the work 
for the stock subscriptions and town bonds, amounting to 
about $45,000. The road is to run from Ennis on the Hous 
ton & Texas Central to Waxahachie, the county seat of Ellis 
County, Texas, a distance of 12 miles. The contractor ex- 
pects to buy partly-worn rails from the Central road. 


Western Union Telegraph.—At the regular meeting 
of the board, March 12, the following statement was pre- 
sented for the quarter ending March 81; 
Surplus, Jan. 1.. 


“ ; inp Ale $208,776.41 
Net earnings for quarter, partly estimated... . 


20,983.40 
$1,219.759.90 
167,306.81 


WOO, ness ces , P 
Interest, sinking fund and construction 


$1,052,453,00 
qeruny “divi- 
OD. 


Surplus or aces , apres 
On this it was resolved to pay the usual 
dend, which will leave a surplus of $526,517. 


Whitefield & Jefferson.—This road, built some two 
years ago by the Brown Lumber Company as a logging road, 
has been improved and put in order and equipped for pas- 
senger traffic, and will be opened June 1, in time for the 
summer pleasure travel. It is 10 miles long, from the Bos- 
ton, Concord & Montreal at Whitefield, N. H., eastward to 
Jefferson in the northern part of the White Mountain re- 
gion. It is proposed to extend it some 12 miles further, to 
Gorham on the Grand Trunk road, 


ANNUAL REPORTS. 
Central, of lowa. 


This road consists of a line from Albia, Ia., north to North- 

wood, 189 miles, and the Muchachinock Branch, 1.5 miles, 
| which is used as a part of the main line. The road is in the 
hands of H. L. Morrill, Receiver, pending suits for fore 
closure, which are now before the United States Supreme 
Court on appeal from the Circuit Court. Mr. Morrill has 
been Receiver from April 80, 1878, when e was appointed 
to succeed J. B. Grinnell; he reports to the Court for the 
year ending Dec. 31, 1878, 

The equipment consists of 24 locomotives; 9 passenger and 
7 baggage and mail cars; 816 box, 30 stock, 270 coal and 14 
way cars; 3 service cars, 1 snow-plow, 46 hand and 89 push 
Cars. 

The mileage of locomotives and cars was as follows: 





1878, 1877. Inc. or Dee. P.«. 

Locomotives: 
Passenger.... 240,957 232,679 I. 8,278 3.6 
Freight. ... 305,886 903,423 I, 2,463 O.8 
Service...... 65,159 56,088 I. 9,071 16.2 
Switching............ 73,950 83,903 D. 9953 119 
Total 685,952 676,003 =I, 9,850 1.5 

Cars: 

Passenger-train........ 32,284 714,984 1, 17,300 2.4 
Freight.................4,400,064 4,384 283 1. 24,781 0.6 
| Bervice...... ..... . $85,149 7R5,G52 1. 98,407 12.7 








- D rpose 
in enabling the company to transfer across the river the | oy be held, but not until after April 2 next. It is vacated | Of the freight-car mileage 2,183,055 was of foreign cars, 
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and Central cavs made 2,686,713 miles on foreign roads. 


The ave freight train was 9 loaded and 7 empty cars, 
16 in all. ve service cost 18.88 cents per mile. 
The traffic carried was as follows : 

POMSORBOLS COSTIOE . 06s ccccccsccccsrccssccccccsccesecccocs 175,547 
Passenger mileage (22.97 per train mile)...........-...- 5,533,677 
TOMS COOMA: Cains s osnhddenreespacscbeccccsapons oe 274,721 
Tonnage mileage (76.07 per train mile)............. .-.- 23,543,763 
Average rate per r per mile Te a ragecdasee ress by cts. 


Coal furnished 39 per cent. of the tons carried and 67 per 
cent of the ton mil . The rate upon it was much 
lower than on r it, however, averagi 1.19 cents 
yer ton per mile, Grain and flour carried were 81,861 tons; 
foashar: 28,410 tone one stock, 16,400tons. The statement 
does not include 438, tons fuel and other freight for the 
use of the road, 

The eurnings for the year were as follows: 











1878, 1877. Inc. or Dee, _—i~P.c. 

Pessengers......... $182,016.28 $179,348.88 I. pee 1.3 
Freight........ .. 535,040.91 242,26 1. 4,798.65 2.8 
Mails, express, ete, 38,601.30 32,950.95 1. 5,650.35 171 
yi RS $755,658.49 $732,542.00 I. $23,116.40 3.1 
Working exps..... 420,634.57 433,581.77 D. 3,947.20 0.9 
Renewals.......... 145,942.43 89,381.78 L 56,560,65 = 
renal... 54) $575,577.00 $522,963.55 1. $52,613.45 10.1 





Net earnings .$180,081,49 $209,578.54 D. $20,497.05 14.1 
Gross earnings per 


ee 3,066 71 4,847.99 I. 118.72 3.1 
Net earn per mile, 945.31 1,100.15 D. 164.84 14.1 
Per cent. working 

expenses........ 56.85 59.19 D, 2.4 4.0 
Per cent. all exps. 76,16 71.30 1 4.77 67 


Earnings were diminished by a short wheat crop and by 
competition in the coal business, resulting in lower rates. 
Working expenses show a decrease, but renewals a large in- 
crease, due to the fact that the road has really been neglect- 
ed, renewals having been less than the wear, so that addi- 
tional expense is now needed to put it in condition, Local 
yassenger business suffered from the completion of the Rock 
sland »ranch to Oskaloosa, while through travel increased, 

Renewals included 721 tons steel and tons iron rails; 
10,074 feet pile and trestle and 220 feet truss bridge, besides 
repairs to other bridges; 28 miles new fence; miles of 
track ballasted with vel and three new water stations. 
There were 9,274 feet new sidings built. Two engines and 
50 coal cars were bought and 14 coal cars built. 

The round-house at Marshalltown was finished and work 
begun for the completion of the shops there. A large 
amount was spent in repairing and rebuilding cars and 
engines. There are now 22.2 miles laid with steel; 73.5 
miles are ballasted and 69.5 miles fenced. Maximum grades 
are 68 feet to the mile. 

The Receiver’s balance sheet is as follows: 


Received, May 1, cash and materials from former Re- 


Se SRE RO RP PT eRe eae $115,779.76 

Collections on account former Receivers.............. 20,307.37 
* Marshall shops tax.. ........ 0 ccccceeeeees 3,693.55 

Earnings, eight months............ hme sks evens) wetes 513,817.41 

AODCRTAE GEOL Fibro s on che ena dioee —~ :0.00 4500990092 9:08 42,801.68 
po ey ptt hatter nr, $9 NE pt $696,399.77 

Expenses, eight montha................. $442,455.40 

Marsliall GRO... .hccscrscsscvevccedewccces 1,863. 12 

Paid on account of former Receivers..... 70,564.12 

Balances due 

DEGOGUNEN. sv coat bahar ete 

Cash 





696,399,77 

Very full tables accompany the report, showing the opera- 
tions of the road in detail and all the expenditures by the Re- 
ceiver for the care and improvement of the property. 


Montpelier & Wells River. 


This company, which owns a line from Wells River, Vt., 
to Montpelier, 88 miles, furnishes the following statement 
for the year 1878; a 


1878. 1877. Inc, or Dec. P. c. 











Freight....... oe $44,987.62 $45,781.19 D. $1,398.57 3.0 
Passengers. ....... 22,531.21 25,277.40 D. 2,746.28 10.9 
Express, mail, ete... 6,693.08 6,004.76 I. 498.32 8.2 

Total. ........ $73,511.91 $77,153.44 D. $3,641.53 4.7 
Expenses........++++ 53,650.38 49,489.18 I. 4,161.20 8.4 

Net earnings... $19,861.53 $27,664.26 D. $7,802.73 28.2 
Gross earn. per mile, =: 1,934.53 2,030.36 D. 95.83 4.7 
Net earn, per mile.. 522.67 728.01 D. 205.34 28.2 
Per cent. of exp's... 72.99 64.11 1. 8.88 13.9 


During the year passenger trains ran 50,945 miles; freight 
and mixed, 24,671; gravel and wood, 6,064 ; total, 81,680 
train-miles. ere were carried 16,504 local and 6,007 
through Paanenaeee, a total of 22,511 passengers, who were 
carried 502,968 miles, The local fares are five cents per 
mile ; the average receipt per passenger per mile was 4.47 
cents. , 


Hannibal & St. Joseph. 


This company owns the following lines: 


Miles. 

Main Line, Hannibal, Mo., to St. Joseph.................... 26.41 

Atchison Extension, St. Joseph to Atchison, Kan,......... . 19.47 
Kansas City & Cameron Branch, Cameron, Mo., to Kansas 

GONE, . os inco-gh caste cee dinee Cake ECAR ek kc <p azehiees od 53.05 

Quincy Branch, Palmyra, Mo., to West Quincy............. 13.42 





De BE Pe > sleet mae gee ae RR ate 292.35 


The report is for the year ending Dec. 31, 1878. 

The equipment consists of engines; 30 passenger and 
16 baggage and mail cars; 528 box, 520 combination, 89 
stock, 176 flat, coal and 81 way cars: 1 directors’, 1 
paymaster’s, 1 derrick and 1 pile-driver car; 58 hand and 
61 rubble cars. 

The capital and general accounts are given separately. 
The capital ecco as follows: 


CommdOm MOGs fei sea beak ewes ce Okt e) Ve veseens $9, 168,700.00 
Preferred GtoGk. «.:icces | | penes catde@bepstpatiiests 5,083,024.00 

Total stock ($48,807 per mile)................. $14,251,724.00 
Bonds ($29,110 per mil@).........00scececserccnccces 8,700,000.00 





Total ($77,917 per mile)...............eeeeeeee $22,951,724.00 
Road and property ($45,865 per mile). $13,302,427.45 
Discount, depreciation, etc........... 6,497,639, 86 
Balance to general account........... 3,061,656,69 


' —_——— $22, 951,724.00 


The large amount of discount and depreciation is due to 
the careful revaluation of the property made last year by 
the present management. The bonded debt given consists 
of $3,000,000 Missouri state bonds, 6 per cents; $4,000,000 
convertible 8 per cents ; $1,200,000 Kansas City & Cameron 
10 per cents, and $600,000 Quincy & Palmyra 8 per cents, 
the annual interest being $660,000. This. statement does not 
include $898,000 land- it bonds, which are a charge only 
on the land revenue and carried on the Land Department 
balance sheet; $419,000 of these bonds are held by the com- 
pany. 


THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. 


The general balance sheet (condensed) is as follows: 


Balance from capital account................+605.++- $3,061,656 .69 

alance from revenue account..............-..0000++ 120,355 . 5% 
Interest on land-grant bonds held................... 24,496.33 
Accounts and balances payable........... ........ 312,613.54 
Unpaid coupons, January interest, etc............... 5 
Profit and loss....... amps 


I <0 3 ce dats Fev its i¥s ieee - $3,680,222 .12 
Cash, materials and receivables ... $363,522.82 
Improvements, elevators, etc........... 
Bonds and property ....... i 
Land Department balance.............. 2,555,341,95 
Suspended and doubtful accounts...... 166,496 .94 

—-—- 3,680,223 .12 

The traffic for the year was as follows, the cost per train 

mile and per car mile given not including general expenses 
or maintenance of way, but only train expenses: 


1878. 1877. Ine. or Dec. P. c. 
1,354,767 1,295,486 59,281 4.6 


Train mileage. . 
16,968,762 15,519,601 1. 1,449,161 9.3 


Car mileage ...... 
Per train mile: 


. \y ” 
Tonnage mileage 100,012,716 80,764.682 I. 19,248,034 235.8 
Average rate: 
Per passenger per 
Ree vaste 2.87 cta. aenas> onhaoaess 
Per ton per mile..... ER ‘sanne akas Neae 
About 84.5 per cent. of the tonnage mileage was of 
through freight; 53.8 per cent. of all the tonnage mileage 
was of east-bound, and 46.7 per cent. of west-bound freight, 
a more even division than on most western roads, 
The earnings for the year were as follows: 


I, 
a 
Net earnings. $818,898.99 $795,478.86 I. $23,420.13 2.9 
Gross earn. p.mile 6,996.60 6,606.35 I, 390.25 5.9 
Netearn, pr. mile 2,801.00 2,720.98 1. 80.11 2.9 
Per cent of exns.. 59.06 58.81 I, 1.15 2.0 
The result of the year’s business was as follows: 
OE. . cccc aecapectenc ces oces eyed odes des Em enOe 
Interest, ex: hange and taxes..... .. $38,543.46 
Coupon interest..........-..... 660,000.00 

————— 698,543,46 
ws be eee ees $120,355.53 
The passenger earnings did not increase with the traffic 
on account of the enforcement on competing lines of the 
limit of three cents per mile on passenger fares. The aver 
age freight rate was reduced by the temporary suspension 
of the Southwestern Association pool. 
The total receipts of the Land Department for new sales 
and on contracts were $238,659.41; expenses, $36,639.49: 
interest on land-grant bonds, $50,380.87: transferred to 
trust fund, $150,000, leaving a balance of $1,730.05. 
Renewals included 4,224 tons of steel rails and 111,562 
ties ; 128.9 miles of track are now laid with steel. Durin 
the year 1,200 feet Howe truss and 9,095 feet pile or trestle 
bridges were renewed. Several water stations were built. 
The Thames City yard has been remodeled, a new engine- 
house and shop built, and the freight house enlarged. Six 
Mogul freight engines and 250 box cars were bought. 

The finances of the company have been putin sound condi 
tion by much effort. Its policy is now toretire the temporary 
land-grant bonds as fast as possible, and to apply the land 
assets to meet the Missouri state bonds as they fall due. 


Balance, surplus 


Housatonic. 
This company owns a line from Bridgeport, Conn., north 
to State Line, 74 miles; it leases the Berkshire road, 22 
miles, from State Line to West Stockbridge, Mass. ; the Stock 


road, from West Stockbridge, Mass., to State Line, N. Y., 
2.75 miles, and the New York, Housatonic & Northern 


Bridgeport to Pittsfield, with branches to Danbury and to 
the New York State line. 
oo ~ BO, 1878. 

The equipment consists of 19 engines; 22 passenger, 4 
smoking and mail and 6 baggage cars; 191 box, 228 flat, 1 
stone, 14 hay and 2 caboose cars; 1 crane and one wrecking 
car. 

The general account is as follows: 
$820,000.00 
1,180,000.00 


Common stock. 
Preferred stock 

$2,000,000,00 
+évebe 550,000.00 
181,347.46 
154,256.50 


Total stock ($27,027 per mile) 
Bonds ($7,432 per mile) oe ses 
Accounts, balances, September expenses. 
ND. 5 sd gbu che cud Es. co nnedagte cacneendeper 
ee ce AN US $2,885 ,603.96 
Road and property ($37,475 per mile). $2,773,145.96 
Stockbridge & Pittsfield Co........... 5,992.76 
Cash, materials and receivables... . 106,465.24 

- ~$:2,885,603.96 
The bonded debt consists of three issues: $150,000 due in 
1883, $100,000 in 1885, and $800,000 in 1889. It is very 
light in amount. 
‘he earnings were as follows: 
1877-78. j 
$175,017.62 $168,405.98 I. $6,611.64 3.9 
370,421.17 396,541.79 D, 26,120.62 6.6 
24,974.69 24,459.39 I, 515.* 


Passengers..... 
Freight and milk. 
Mail, express, etc 
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Total........ $570,413.48 $589,407.16 D, $18,993.68 3.2 
Expenses......... 350,472.36 354,436.72 D. 3,964.36 1.1 
Net earnings. $219,941.12 $234,970.44 D. $15,029.32 6.4 


Gross earnings, per 


are Cee 4,527.09 4,677.83 D. 150.74 3.2 
Net earnmgs per 
mile.... teed 1,745.56 1,864.84 D., 119.28 6.4 
Per cent, of exps... 61,44 60.14 I. 1,30 2.2 
The income account was as follows: 
Net earnings, as above....... ... ee ee $219,941.12 
State and other taxes . «+» $10,472.83 
Rentals. ., 





Interest on bonds and loans....... ers: 





-—— 187,815.28 
$82,625.84 
166,030.66 


Surplus for the year svenanke oe b&SREN Wek 
Balance of profit and loss, Sept. 30, 1877............. 





. $248,656.50 
94,400.00 





Balance, Sept. 30, 1878. ..............ccceeseeees $154,256.50 
Showing a reduction of $11,774.16 during the year. With 


154,483.50 | 
6,817.53 | 


Receipt........ . 151.00 cts. 149.00 cts, I. 2,00 cts. 1.3 
SLL cicos sapnteene, Ma. 0.38“ D. 411 * 8.2 | 
Per car mile: 
Receipt...... ee 12.05 * 12.44 * D. 0.39 * 3.1 
PP 3.64 ** 4.20 “ D. 056 “ 13.3 
Passengers carried.. 257,916 253,384 I. 4,532 1.8 
Passenger mileage.. 19,108,676 15,650,644 I 3,458,032 22.1 
Tons freight carried. 543,472 469,875 I. 73,597 15.6 


; ctal 
| Road and equipment ($66,992 per 


1878. 1877. Inc. or Dec. P. c. | 

Passengers........ $556,886.85 $524,400.70 I. $32,486.09 6.2 
Freight....... ...1,813,482.43 1,210,648.05 I, 102,834.38 8.5 
Mail and express 75,777.31 85,028.57 D. 9,251.26 10.9 
Miscellaneous 09,303.61 111,287.91 D. 11,984.30 10.8 
Total... .....$2,045,450,23 $1,931,365,32 $114,084.91 5.9 
Expenses......... 1,226,551.24 1,135,886.46 90,664.78 8.0 


bridge & Pittsfield road, 22 miles; the West Stockbridge | 
road, from Brookfield, Conn,, to Danbury, 5.50 miles, | 
making 126.25 miles worked, and forming a line from | 


rhe report is for the year ending | 
- | 


1876-77 Inc. or Dee. P.e. | 


{MarcH 14, 1879. 


an increase in passenger earnings, there was a considerable 
loss in freight, which was not made up by the decrease in 
a There was also a small increase in the interest 
paid. 


Eastern. 





This company owns a line from Boston to State Line, 
| 41.39 miles, which is extended from State Line to Ports- 
mouth, 15.90 miles, by the leased Eastern Railroad in New 
Hampshire, and to Portland, 51 miles, by the leased Port- 
land, Saco & Portsmouth road, making a main line 108,29 
miles long from Boston to Portland. It leases the Ports- 
mouth, Great Falls & Conway road, from Conway Junction 
to North Conway, N. H., 71.37 miles. It owns in Massa- 
chusetts 11 branches, 76.596 miles in all, and it leases 
three others, 25.71 miles in all, making a total of 281.966 
miles worked, of which 117.986 miles are owned and 163,98 
leased. There are 39.196 miles of second track, and 66.0425 
miles sidings, making a total equivalent to 387.4045 miles 
single track, of which 123.551 miles are laid with steel. The 
| 44th annual report covers the year ending Sept. 30,1878. 
The road is equipped with 97 engines; 136 passenger and 
37 mail and baggage cars, 1,349 freight cars. Of these 22 








| 

| 

—, 2 baggage and 230 freight cars are leased. 

he balance sheet (condensed) is as follows: 

| Stock ($42,353 per mile)..............cgsecsceeeeees $4,997,600.00 
| Funded debt ($115,144 per mile) .... 13,587,021.99 
| Notes PAYADIS .......sccrerccersceccccevoesss *9 1,008,541.22 
Current accounts, accrued interest, etc,........... 479,807.51 
| ‘ 072,970.72 
} RR EE alt ee tie Fey abe re Rhea $20,072,970.72 


mile).... ; 
Investments, stocks and real estate 
Cash and cash assets....... ...... 
Profit and loss..... 





$7,905,000.00 
1,493,810.00 

. 447,547.68 
10,226,613.04 


20,072,970,72 
The eo value of property and investments has been 
arrived at by a rigorous scaling down from their original 
cost. ‘lhe debt consists of $18,165,619.46 certificates of in- 
debtedness issued under composition in bankruptcy ; claims, 
bonds and notes, amounting to $227,002.58, still to be ex- 
changed for such certificates; $194,400 Essex Railroad 
bonds, and $1,008,541.22 notes, nearly all secured by mort- 
gage or other collateral. The annual interest on all is $547,- 
316.93. There was an increase of $110,244.45 in the funded 
debt during the year, but a decrease of $22,273.81 in float- 
ing debts. Nearly all the litigation arising from the settle- 
ment in bankruptcy has been finished by decisions generally 
favorable to the company, and nearly all the creditors have 
accepted the final settlement and taken certificates of in- 
debtedness as provided. General confidence is now felt in 
these certificates, and it is believed that the road can earn 

the interest. 

The earnings for the year were as follows : 

1877-78. 1876 


77. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
-$1,378,747.36 $1,384,117 Dd. 5,369.78 0.4 
ad 


’ 
0 dD 57,896.21 6.0 


Passengers. . 15 
j » 






Freight.... . 911,995.99 969,85 
Express, mail, 
Y | RS 106,576.18 97,264.92 I. 9,311.26 9.6 
Miscellaneous. 55,615.82 56,873.24 D. 1,257.42 2.2 
Total $2,452,935.35 $2,508,107.51 D. $55,172.16 2.2 
Expenses 1,581,1 127,684.73 7.5 


47 1,708,790.20 D. 
Net earnings. $871,800.88 $799,317.31 I. $72,492 57 9.1 


Gross earn. per 


a ¥ 8,698.35 8,895.07 TD. 196.72 2.2 
Net earn, per 

mile 3,091.52 2,834.80 I 256.72 9.1 
Per ct, of exps.. 64.46 68.13 D 3.67 5.4 


The net result of the year was as follows: 
Net earnings, as above ....... vant Hitivktew> os 
Rentals of leased roads and tracks.......$242,017.37 
Interest for the year.... .... . ; ... 547,316.93 


$871,809.88 





789,334.30 


Surplus to profit and loss $82,475.58 

| The profit and loss account, in a condensed form, was as 

| follows: 

| w 
Net surplus for year, asabove........ 

| Insurance on cars burned 

| Corrections, etc,, old accounts. . 


$822,475.58 
16,900.00 
36,227.04 


, ere , er 
Payments, charges, etc., old accounts 
08s on cars burned............ 

Debit balance, Sept. 30, 1877.... 


— $135,602.62 
$46,513.26 
16,900.00 
10,298,802.40 

——-—_——— 10,362,215.66 





Debit balance, Sept. 30, 1878 $10,226,613,04 
This enormous debit balance represents the loss resulting 
from the extravagance and bad investments of the former 
management of the road. 
The work done was as follows: 
1877-78. 1876-77. Inc. or Dee. P. c. 
1,033,892 1,089,833 D. 55.961 5.1 
523,903 558,671 D 34,768 6.2 


Train mileage: 
Passenger........ 
Freight pore 
Service and 

switching ee 

Total . 2,077,131 
Cost of motive 

power per mile. 19.60 cts. 

Passengers car- 


WIOR.....ssscccee 4,107,001 4,978,255 D. 780,264 15.7 
Passenger  mile- 

age. . ... 61,706,681 68,502,002 ——iD.- 6,795,321 9.9 
Tons freight car- 

ried Shore Fr 697,987 704,810 D. 6,823 1.0 


Tonnage mileage.39,116,073 39,099,659 iT, 


Av. train load: 


16,414 0.4 





| 


| Passengers, No 59.68 62.86 Dd 3.18 5.1 
| Freight, tons * 74.66 69.99 i. 4.67 6.7 
Av. receipts: 
Per train mile, 
gross...........153.900 cts. 147.000 cts. I, 6.900 ets. 4.7 
Per train mile, 
ee | 47.000 ** I, 5.400 ** 11.5 
| Per passenger per 
Rae tee 2.068 ** I. 0.224 * 10.9 
} Per ton per mile 2.330 * 2.480 ** D, 0.150 “* 6.0 


| Last year 15.3 per cent. of the passenger mileage and 81.2 
per cent. of the tonnage mileage was of business to and from 
| other roads. The average rate on through freight was 1.41 
| cents per ton per mile. 
| The reduction in freight earnings was due to exceptional 
local causes. Expenses were reduced without neglecting the 
| road; 1,480 tons of steel rails and 86,307 new ties were used 
| in renewals. Four wooden bridges were rebuilt, one replaced 
by iron and one stone bridge lengthened. Three new pas- 
| senger stations were built and others repaired. The car- 
| house at Boston was burned down and will not be re-built. 
| Besides general repairs of equipment, one new engine was 
| built in the shops, and four heavy mogul freight engines 
| bought to replace old light ones condemned. Several pas- 
senger cars were replaced by new ones. 
| The report refers at length to the settlements with the 
| Eastern in New Hampshire and the Portsmouth, Great Falls 
& Conway companies, and the new leases of those roads, 
which we have heretofore noted from time to time. 
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